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Peace in our Time 


I F the events of the last nine months have proved anything about inter- 

national politics, it is that neither the Soviet nor the American govern- 
ment wants war. The opportunities to start war, or to issue the kind of 
challenges that lead to war, have been lavishly presented. There have 
been manceuvrings for strategic position, interventions in the business 
of neighbours, exchanges of threats and discourtesies, appeals to passion 
and prejudice sufficient to provide fuel for a conflagration. The pile of 
fuel has grown higher and higher, until Americans and Russians can 
hardiy see one another over the top. But still there has been no one willing 
to.strike a match. Why, then, is there still so much talk of war in 
Europe ? Why can Budapest be seized with panic for forty-eight hours 


‘at the rumour that war has started ? 


Disappointment.has played a large part in the creation of this mood, 
disappointment that Great Power unity has been proved an illusion.and 
that power politics have been with us all the time. ‘Hope,, too, has 
played its part, the hope of the discredited quislings and reactionaries of 
Europe that America’s decision to stay in Europe means for them a new 
lease of life. _ Fear has played an even greater part, fear lest a Power 
with so mighty a weapon as the atom bomb might take the short cut 
to world domination, becoming suddenly arrogant in its youth and inex- 
perience. Publicity, too, has made its contribution, bringing the applause 
of mass audiences to the ears of statesmen who should have been negotia- 
ting instead of cheer-leading. And Soviet diplomatic methods have added 
their quota of exasperating stubbornness, puzzling tactlessness and one-: 
track realism. Yet to say all this is to make more inexplicable than ever 
the fact that tension has never been dangerous, and that there has not 
been an incident that had even the appearance of danger since Marshal 
Tito’s men shot down an American aircraft in August, 1946. 

Why—to use Mr Lippmann’s phrase—has the war stayed cold ?. Thie 
answer can be found by asking another question: why, nowadays, do wars 
—large-scale wars between Great Powers—get started? In the old 
days, and even, perhaps, as late as 1914, wars could start almost by 
accident, because somebody’s trigger-finger slipped, or because some- 
body was careless about smoking in a powder magazine. But it is hardly 
so today. The existence of the United Nations and the repeated demon- 
strations of the appalling risks of war, not least of its risk to the individuals 
who are in power when it begins, will be sufficient in future to prevent 
the purely accidental wars. War will break out only because some Great 
Power wants it. And a Great Power can want war for one of two 
reasons : either because, like Hitler in 1939, it believes not only that ‘it 
can get its way by war, but also that it can do so easily and quickly ; or 
because it is so badly frightened by the warlike preparations of others that 
it decides to strike while it still has time. 

The reason why there is no risk of war now is because no Great Power 
is either confident enough of the results of war or frightened enough of the 
consequences of peace. This is not to say that the Americans and the Rus- 
sians are not pursuing diametrically opposite ends. But they are pursuing 
them, and will, at least in the short run, continue to pursue them, by 
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non-warlike means. For two years—a short time by normal 
diplomatic standards—each has been marking out its sphere of 
inflyence in the no-man’s-land left by the defeat of Germany and 
and ‘by the weakness of Britain, Frariceand China. .Now 
the ess.is reaching its culmination, since the Foreign Minis- 
ters € any longer postpone the taking of decisions about 
Germany. Phe prospects of agreement are small ; but there is 
no good reason why disagreement on this occasion should be any 
more catastrophic than on previous occasions. 

It is true that there are noisy warmongers in the United 
States and aggressively nervous persons in the Soviet Union. 
Each group plays on the fears and ambitions of the other. But 
there is no sign that their governments, the handful of men in 
both countries who really decide policy, want wat. .They clearly 
prefer the “other means ”—nowadays not formal diplomacy, 
but the use of money, goods, parties and ideas. The struggle 
between these other means is now joined: the Zhdanov direc- 
tive to: Communist parties and the Marshall Pian for the 
western democracies will be in sharp conflict throughout the 
winter. Each is admirably calculated to test the other. But 
there is no evidence that the rulers of Soviet Russia intend to 
back their stake with war. They are neither sufficiently scorn- 
ful nor sufficiently frightened of American military strength 
to run the risk. They know that if they started a war now, 
they might in the end win it or lose it, but it would certainly 
be a long, hard war—and that they dare not face. On the 
contrary, Russian policy, though offensive in tactics, is defensive 
in purpose and tone. In the two chief scenes of struggle, 
France and Italy, it is evident that the new tactics of the Com- 
munist parties reflect an acceptance of the fact that they will 
not gain power. As for American policy, those who think that 
it could ever lead to an unprovoked declaration of war are 
simply exhibiting their ignorance of America. 

*x 

There is then no present risk of war. But what of the longer 
run? Unfortunately it is not sufficient to demonstrate the 
foolishness of the prophecies of imminent war. The pessi- 
mists will come back with the assertion that in the long run 
war between two aspirants to world power is inevitable. The 
case for this is twofold. First, it is argued that the Russian 

_way of life and work and the American cannot live side by 
side ; secondly, that Soviet expansion—as inevitable, for his- 
torical reasons, as Romanov ambitions—must come into direct 
conflict with American and British interests either in Europe, 
or in the Middle East, or, indeed, in the Far East. It would 
be foolish to be very optimistic about the long-term prospects 
of peace. Mankind has never succeeded in keeping the peace 
for very long and the available evidence does not suggest that 
the present generation is so much more intelligent or fortunate 
in its circumstances that it will be able to succeed where all 
its forefathers failed. But this at least can be said, that no war 
ever has been inevitable, and that this particular one seems to 
be less inevitable than most. Nowhere in Europe—nowhere 
probably in the world—is there a likelihood of straight Ameri- 
canism and straight Communism growing up side by side. 
They will be separated by any number of ‘strange and various 
compromises. Moreover, it is highly probable that re-equip- 
ment and technological progress in the west will go faster than 
in the east, so that what is by all odds the less aggressive 
system will have the material attraction and advantage. 

It is true enough that there will continue to be .a,severe 
conflict of interests, ideological, economic, political and 
territorial. If the prophets of woe would limit themselves to 
predicting that there will be no real peace, their case would’ 
be proven up to the hilt. But armed war will not break out 
unless the rulers of Russia—for the contingency of American 

can really be ruled out—want it to break out; 
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or they really become as badly frightened as their prop 
‘gandists try to.make.them out to be. It follows 

right long-term policy for the Anglo-Americans is to aim to 
‘duce.a psychology in Moscow that is neither over-c 

nor over-fearful. Todo that they must stand quite firm a 
encroachments, while rejecting no opportunity of pr 

and demonstrating that their ultimate aim is. agreement with 
the Russians and not their destruction. 

Both halves of this policy are equally necessary, But at Z 
moment it is, perhaps, the second that most needs re-emphagis, 
At the moment there is no doubt whatever about the strength 
and firmness of American determination or of the impressive 
backing that Mr Marshall enjoys among his own people, § 
impressive is it that there may be some risk that the Russians, 
shut up in the Kremlin -with: their ideologies, their Suspicions 
and their unfailing misunderstanding of all other countries, will 
begin to have some real fear of being overwhelmed by trium- 
phant American policies. . It is not yet time to soften the Ameri 
can policy of firmness, or to talk about softening it. It has 
already produced results, and to produce the final result at which 
it is aiming, it will have to be kept up for many years to come, 
But there is nothing more dangerous, in diplomacy as in war- 
fare, than the temptation to follow up a retreating enemy too 
fast and too far—particularly when he is a Russian. 


* 


It is unlikely that there will be much opportunity for show- 
ing the other side of American policy round the conference 
table mext week, even though Mr Marshall and Mr Molotoy 
will be meeting again in the one European capital where there 
is little serious talk of war. The discussions of the Foreign 
Ministers’ Deputies have shown no sign that their masters will 
meet half-way. Indeed, the situation is now worse than it was 
in Moscow last March: it is very doubtful whether any agree- 
ment on the economic unification of Germany could now be 
executed without striking at the roots of the Marshall Plan, 
which is the major interest of three out of the four Ministers. 

But if the Foreign Ministers Conference itself provides no 
opportunity for anything other than acrimonious disagreement, 
Mr Marshall’s visit to England may possibly do so. The great 
enterprise of the Marshall Plan was launched by a speech at 
Harvard—and Mr Marshall is to receive an honorary degree 
at Oxford. He can ignore the wilder Communist attacks upon 
his motives and his good faith—he knows that he is under no 
necessity of answering them before British public opinion. But 
he cannot afford to disregard the almost universal wish to know 
with more precision where the limits of American interest lie, 
and whether he really believes that security can be organised 
by the collective effort of the United Nations. Mr. Marshall 
would much strengthen his following in this country if he 
would use his visit to give a glimpse of his vision of the future. 

There is then a special task for Mr Marshall to perform in 
Britain, particularly in a Britain that has a Socialist Govern- 
ment. There has been an enormous slump in the Russian 
stock in this country since the end of the war. But certain 
illusions die hard, and among them are the wishful thoughts 
that agreement with Russia will come quickly, that trade will 
establish links that diplomacy cannot forge, that the rulers of 
Russia feel an affinity to Social Democrats. These illusions 
cannot safely be left merely to wither away in the unfriendly 
atmosphere of events. Nor can the Left Wing’s ideological 
suspicion of capitalist America be left to disappear under the 
impact of the Marshall Plan. There is a much greater dis 
position in Britain today than there has ever been before to face 
all the implications of the view that the best- way to be friends 


with Russia is to be firm, and to accept partnership 
‘with America in such an enterprise. . But to transmute a disposi- 
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Taritts and Trade 


HATEVER the mountainous labours of the Geneva 
Conference on Trade and Employment have brought 
forth, it does not have the appearance of a mouse. The Report of 
the Conference, with its annexes and schedules, must be one of 
the longest and most complicated public documents ever issued 
—and one of the hardest to comprehend. AA later article in this 
jssue attempts to summarise what has been done and some more 
extensive extracts are printed in this week’s issue of the Records 
and Statistics Supplement to The Economist. But even those 
who have studied the document in some detail would be hard 
put to it to pronounce upon its significance. It is possible to say 
what was, in 1938, the volume of trade affected by the rates of 
duty that are comprehended within the agreement. But nobody 
can say by how much that volume of trade would have been 
different with the different rates of duty now prescribed, and 
still less what it will actually be in the next few years. Altering 
tariff schedules must always be a matter of guesswork, and never 
more so than in the conditions of today. 

For what they are worth, the figures of 1938 trade can be 
easily summarised. The United Kingdorn has reduced its tariff 
duties on goods of which £30.4 million was imported in 1938, 
and has undertaken not to increase the existing rates on a further 
{63.1 million. Further, the United Kingdom has agreed to 
the reduction—and in some cases to the elimination—of the 
preferential margin it has previously enjoyed in Commonwealth 
and Empire markets for £36 million of its sales. It can, there- 
fore, be said that the British concessions affect {100 mil- 
lion of 1938 trade, about three-fifths of them taking the form 
of facilitating the sale of foreign goods in the British market 
and the remaining two-fifths that of surrendering a competitive 
advantage for British goods in Empire markets. In return for 
these concessions, the other 22 parties to the agreement have 
made concessions in their turn. The amount of British trade 
in 1938 that would have been affected was {92 million, of which 
£44 million would have been affected by actual reductions and 
£48 million by undertakings not to increase the existing rates. 
Of these foreign concessions, of course, by far the most im- 
portant are those made by the United States ; some £23 million 
of British exports to the United States in 1938 “are affected, 
about £13 million of them substantially. The United States 
has also made concessions to the Colonies, from which the 
United Kingdom will benefit indirectly. 

Different people will interpret these figures according to their 
different preconceptions. The Daily Express, for example, 
headlines its report “ Britain Forks Out 6d. For 4d.” and goes 
on to declare “ The Big Bad Bargain is sealed! The Big 
Black Pact is made! The citadel of Imperial Preference is 
breached.” One suspects that the Daily Express would have 
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said this about the agreement whatever its content. For 
whether or not the Bargain is a Bad one, it is certainly not a 
Big one, as the above figures show. And though some reduc- 
tions have been made in imperial preference, the “ citadel” is 
still substantially intact ; 70 per cent of the imperial preferen- 
tial rates are completely untouched and only 5 per cent of 
them eliminated. Lord Beaverbrook’s lieutenants were. pre- 
sumably caricaturing their absent master. Other people, who 
have had a hand in tariff negotiations in the pasi, will be full 
of admiration for the immense labours that must have gone 
into the negotiation of agreements between each pair of no less 
than 20 separate customs units. They will remember how 
completely such attempts have always failed in the past and in 
their applause for the quality of the achievement at Geneva 
they are already tending to exaggerate its magnitude. 


* 


Where between these two extremes would the unbiased 
observer settle his judgment ? He would take due note, in the 
first place, that for many of the countries involved—and not 
least for the United Kingdom—customs tariffs are at present 
without any influence on the volume of trade. The British 
customs tariff is a mere fiscal formality and if it were abolished 
in its entirety, the effect on the volume of British imports, 
which is determined by quantitative licensing, would be im- 
perceptible. In the future this may not be so; the Agree- 
ment contains an article providing for the removal of quantita~ 
tive restrictions, followed immediately, however, by another 
granting exemption so long as balance-of-payments difficulties 
remain. But for the present reductions in the British tariff, and 
in many other tariffs, are no more than symbolic gestures. The 
observer might permit himself the cynical reflection that this 
may partly explain why success was possible in 1947 where it 
was impossible in 1927. 

To this generalisation, however, there is one important excep- 
tion. Imports into the United States are still limited by tariff 
duties only—apart, that is, from the importer’s ability to sell 
the goods in the American market. If this agreement makes it 
possible to sell more British goods in America, that is of very 
real and immediate importance. On categories of British ex- 
ports to the United States valued at {2,500,000 in 1939, the 
American duty is to be halved ; on a further £10 million or 
sO, it is reduced by between one-third and one-half. Some of 
the goods affected are linen piece-goods, woollen goods, knit 
goods, whisky, some machinery items and metal manufactures, 
including bicycles. Some examples are given on page 850. 
But itis very difficult to know what the effect of the reductions 
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will be. If the 1938 rate was prohibitive, the halving of it may 
permit a great increase in trade—or it may still be prohibitive. 
Most of the items mentioned seem to be those that did not sell 
in the United States before the war, mainly on the score of 
cheapness, so that the increase in trade to be expected from 
reductions of duty will be small, Much depends on whether the 
British manufacturer is able and willing to exploit his opportuni- 
ties or whether he will continue, as he has done so often in the 
past, to ignore divergences in taste. Bicycles are a case in point. 
To a British eye the American product is @ monstrosity, an 
imitation motor-cycle, with huge tyres, unwieldy frame and even 
a sham petrol tank. But in a land of cheap cars, a bicycle is 
generally a child’s toy and the utilitarian British bicycle is 
not popular, at any price. Unless there is a real willingness to 
fit the product to the market, the tariff reductions will have 
little effect ; though that will hardly be the fault of the American 
Government. 

It is a matter of the greatest difficulty, therefore, to assess the 
increase in dollar earnings that the Agreement will make pos- 
sible. But it must inevitably be small. Indeed, this is a comment 
that must be made about the whole agreement. The £63 
million of British imports on which concessions have been made 
were only about 7 per cent of the total of British imports. The 
£44 million of British exports on which tariff reductions have 
been secured were less than ro per cent of British exports. 
And as for the doliar-earning concessions, even if it be assumed 
that the £23 million of British goods affected have doubled 
by now in price and are about to double again in volume as a 
result of these concessions, the total gain is still not much 
more than a fortnight’s dollar deficit at the present rate. It 
would be a great pity to decry the devoted work put into this 
Agreement by those who have spent many months upon it. But 
it would be naive to suppose that it makes more than a very 
small dent in the towering structure of restrictions on trade or 
that it contributes very much to the solution of Britain’s export 
problem, by which the nation lives or dies. There is, after all, 
something mouse-like about the offspring—a welcome mouse, 
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a white mouse, one well worth putting on show, but to Del 
mousy, not even big enough to be the black rat that the 
Express would have the public believe. 

The solution of the problem of world trade—and in 
lar the solution of the problem of British 'SeeieEmed 
fore clearly be sought elsewhere than at Geneva (or H 
and by methods other than the negotiation of multilateral pacts 
for the reduction of tariffs. It is most.unlikely that the circum. 
stances will ever again be as favourable as they have been this 
year, with the United States using all the leverage that Articles 
Five and Nine put in its hand and with import licensing defer. 
ring until a comfortably remote future the impact of most of 
the concessions offered. Other methods must now be sought 
Some of these can be purely national. The British Goverm- 
ment, for example, might well begin to take with all the alarm. 
ing seriousness it deserves the great and rapid rise in the costs 
of production and in the selling prices of British exports. The 
index of these prices has been carried from 199 to 234 ina 
single twelve-month and it is still rising rapidly under the 
pressure of rising wages and shorter working weeks. It is true 
that the prices of imports have risen even more rapidly ; but 
they will also come down more easily when the time comes, 
Costs will have to be cut if the export drive is not to fail. 

Purely national action, however, cannot get very far in any- 
thing as mutual as trade must necessarily be. Over and over 
again, in these columns and elsewhere, the point has been made 
that something much more deliberate and purposive is needed 
to get the necessary increase in world trade than merely to 
remove the barriers, especially the symbolic barriers, Hitherto 
all such attempts have been impossible because of the theological 
straitness of American doctrine. There have been some signs of 
a loosening of ideas in that direction recently, and perhaps now 
that a demonstration has been given of the limited possibilities 
of achievement along the road that the State Department has 
hitherto been pursuing, it will be possible, both there and in the 
Board of Trade, to divert some energies into the exploration of 
alternative avenues. 


India: Is it Working ? 


N the recent debate on the Address in. reply to the King’s 

Speech Mr Churchill made the quitting of India one of 
the main counts of his indictment of the Government. After 
declaring that Burma had been “ cast away ” and that India had 
been plunged into the first of the long series of sanguinary 
battles which he had repeatedly predicted would follow the 
departure of the British, he quoted words used in the House 
of Commons nearly forty years ago by John Morley: “ When 
across the dark distances you hear the sullen roar and scream 
of carnage ‘and confusion, your hearts will reproach you with 
what you have done.” 

Should they indeed reproach us ? That question cannot now 
be answered ; perhaps it never will be ; the alternative “ might- 
have-beens”’ are too hard to calculate. But there is a more 
practical and immediate question to which some answer can 
already be given. Is it working ? 

There is no doubt that a very widespread impression prevails 
in this country that the sequel to India’s Independence 
Day has been an almost unmitigated disaster. Yet this im- 


pression is very largely an effect of the selective charactér of © 


news presentation in the daily press, especially under con- 
ditions of newsprint shortage: Unfortunately murders and 
massacres are always news, whereas most kinds of constructive 
political achievement are not. It is not that the horrors of com- 
munal warfare have been exaggerated, but that-so many things 


* Hindus. 


have been omitted from the other side of the account. Ina 
sense, indeed, the values involved are incommensurable ; for 
anyone who believes in the ultimate value of the individual 
human life, there can never be a merely mathematical calcula- 
tion of gain and loss which counts individuals simply as units 
in an aggregate—that way lies the totalitarian ideology. Never- 
theless, in all social and political affairs it is well to keep @ 
sense of proportion ; the fact that there are now and then’ 
terrible train accidents involving death or irreparable injury for 
a number of people does not prevent us from appreciating the’ 
general efficiency and security of railway transport. 
The communal explosion in the Punjab has certainly been an 
appalling catastrophe. Though ‘exact figures of the dead will 
probably never be known, a well-informed estimate puts them at 
100,000, made up of 70,000 Moslems and 30,000. Sikhs and 
‘Some 7,000,000 people ‘haye been uprooted and have 
migrated from India into Pakistan or from Pakistan into India, 
whether by forcible expulsion or in fear of further outbreaks. 
of violence. Theyeconomic dislocation has ifevitably been” 


very great ;\even-when immigrant families can be resettled on 
lands vacated by refugees of the other community, there has’ 
been a serious interruption of agriculture and in the towns the 
destruction of buildings and property through arson and the 
disruption of established business undertakings have produced 
a confusion which it must take years to remedy. 4 
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But when all this is recognised, it should also be appreciated 
that the very scale and intensity of the-catastrophe imposed on 
the wo new Governments in their first days of full power and‘ 
responsibility a strain which would certainly have been too 
much for any men of straw. If Indian political leaders had 
been indeed as unfit for power as they have often been repre- 


+ sented to be, the situation would at once have passed entirely 


control ; either the army units on both sides would 
have been involved in the fighting and the two Dominions 
would have been at war with each other, or else at least the 
outbreak would have been the signal for all disruptive forces 
everywhere in both territories to have defied the central 
authorities, bringing about a general disintegration. 

But nothing of this kind happened. Not only did the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan, in spite of bitter words and acute 
tension, aggravated by the dispute over Kashmir, avoid any 
resort to direct military action against each other and maintain 
discipline over their troops on the newly created frontier ; they 
also co-operated with each other to a degree remarkable in the 
circumstances in grappling with the emergency of the vast 
movements of refugees. It must be remembered that provincial 
Governments of West and East Punjab did not exist before 
August 15 ; there had previously been only a single Government 
for the whole Punjab, and the new administrative authorities, 
in the midst of their reorganisation, were faced with a situation 
of sudden and overwhelming confusion. It is no wonder that 
there was an administrative breakdown ; the wonder is that it 
was not worse and that the trouble was successfully kept 
localised—with certain minor exceptions—in the Punjab. 
Such an outbreak as took place in the Punjab in August and 
September tends to produce a vicious circle of reprisals without 
limit ; refugees percolate everywhere with their stories of 
atrocity, which are never minimised in the telling. The danger 
was that the killing would spread to every part of India where 
the communities were territorially intermingled—that is to say, to 
practically the whole of the sub-continent, for there are Hindus 
in East Bengal and Moslems in Madras. But the authorities 
outside the Punjab showed generally both the will and the 
capacity to keep the peace. 

x 


Nor was it a question only of preventing a disintegration of 
that state authority which, subject to the India-Pakistan parti- 
tion, had been handed over intact by the British Raj. The new 
Dominions also had to grapple with the task of somehow 
integrating in their territories for federal purposes the 564 
princely states which by the abolition of British “ paramountcy ” 
had been left legally free to do as they pleased. Although it 
had been clear that the smaller principalities could not aspire 
to an independent existence, there were several of the larger 
states which, with their millions of subjects and armies of their 
own, might hope to exercise sovereignty and form combinations 
of the lesser states. On paper they had the right to do so, and 
here was a fertile field for intrigue and ambition. This situa- 
tion was fraught with great danger for the stability of the new 
Dominions, especially of India—for few’ of the states were 
within or contiguous with Pakistan territory ; had Hyderabad, 
Mysore and the principal Central Indian and Rajput States all 
refused to link their destinies with the new regime in Delhi, 
the territorial unity of India would have been so disrupted 
that effective central control would have become virtually im- 
possible and the country would soon have drifted into a condi- 
tion as chaotic as that which prevailed in the eighteenth 
century after the break-up of the Mogul empire. 

In fact, however, all the states, with the single exception of 
Hyderabad, have acceded to one or other of the two Dominions. 
This result has not come about without statesmanship of a high 
order, for several of the Princes ot their ministers had other 
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plans and it required much political skill in Delhi to prevail 
over the centrifugal movement ; had the Indian Government 
shown. itself weak ‘or if, on the contrary, it had recklessly 
attempted coercion, the outcome might have been very different. 
But a policy at once firm and conciliatory, which attracted the 
more. far-seeing political minds in the states, has brought about 
in a peaceful and orderly manner a great political unification 
which did not at all follow automatically from the transfer of 
power in what used to be British India. The new Indian leader- 
ship has not only averted a disintegration which would have 
been far more serious than the secession of Pakistan ; it has 
achieved a unity with the states more organic than existed under 
British paramountcy, for representatives of the states now 
participate in a national parliament instead of having merely 
external relations with the Central Government. Within the 
States, democratic reforms have been introduced with great 
rapidity during the last few months, so that the former political 
contrast between the states and the British Indian Provinces 
has been very greatly reduced. Hyderabad still remains out- 
side, but by itself it has now little prospect of permanent inde- 
pendence in its land-locked isolation. Kashmir’s accession to 
India has indeed brought acute tension between India and 
Pakistan and its ultimate attachment is still undecided ; 
nevertheless, its geographical position is such that it belongs co 
the fringe and not to the centre of Indian affairs. 
In another way the situation in India has developed so as 
to justify a reasonable hope for the future, not merely for a 
diminution of the Hindu-Moslem strife, but even for the entry 
of India and Pakistan into some form of joint unity at no dis- 
tant date. Despite the large-scale exchange of populations in 
the Punjab and the flight of many individuals elsewhere to their 
respective “ homelands,” there remain large minorities of each 
community on the wrong side of the border, especially of 
Moslems in India. What is to be the policy of each Doniinion 
towards these minorities ? Pakistan has been set up frankly 
as an Islamic State to save Moslems from Hindu Raj. But 
Congress has always claimed to be super-communal and to aim 
at an Indian national citizenship in a secular state without dis- 
crimination between Moslem and Hindu. Unfortunately Con- 
gress, particularly in the lower levels of the party organisation, 
has not always practised what it preached, and it was the anti- 
Moslem bias widely demonstrated after the Congress victories 
in the Provincial elections of 1937 which gave the main impetus 
to the Moslem desire for Pakistan. With the crescendo of 
communal riots and massacres in recent months, it was inevitable 
that the anti-Moslem sentiment among Congress Hindus should 
be intensified, and that the influence of the Mahasabha—the 
Hindu counterpart of the Moslem League—should increase. 
But the higher Congress leadership—and particularly Mr 
Nehru and Mr Gandhi—has set itself firmly against the attempt 
to turn India into an officially Hindu State. The new Indian 
constitution strictly rules.out religious discrimination, and it 
appears that Moslem minority rights are not being asserted on 
paper only, but are being actively sustained by Government 
policy in spite of bitter communal feeling. If this policy can 
be continued and strengthened over a period of years, if it can 
be demonstrated practically that Congress really is devoted to 
an ideal of Indian nationality transcending communal loyalties, 
then the effect will certainly be felt in Pakistan, and the recon- 
stitution of an All-Indian unity by free negotiation will no 
longer be outside the sphere of practical politics. “There is 
only one way wherein India can save herself,” said Mr Nehru 
recently, “ and that is by keeping the religious and the political 
ways apart.” That is easier said than done in the conditions of 
India’s heritage, but the degree of success with which Mr 
Nehru has already grappled with the task indicates that Indian 
nationalism has a greater capacity to prevail over division than 
the sombre news of the last three months might suggest. 


Agriculture and Food 


HE report of the Lucas Committee on the working of the 
Agricultural Marketing Acts (HMSO, 2s.) has a much 
wider importance than its title suggests. Its recommendations 
could have a profound effect on both food and agricultural 
policy. There are four distinct stages in the supply of home- 
grown food. First, food is produced on the farms ; secondly, 
it is transported from the farms to collecting centres or grading 
and packing stations ; thirdly, it is processed in slaughter-houses, 
flour milfs, bacon factories, and canning factories (this stage is 
missed out for some commodities) ; and fourthly, it passes 
through the hands of wholesale and retail distributors. Narrowly 
conceived, agricultural marketing is concerned only with the 
second of these stages, with a contingent interest in the third 
stage ; the first stage belongs to agriculture, the fourth to food 
distribution. But from the viewpoint of the consumer, who pur- 
chases the finished article, and of the taxpayer, who at present 
subsidises the whole transaction to the tune of {£400 million 


annually, the four stages are only parts of one gigantic supply , 


operation. The pivotal point of this operation is marketing con- 
trol, and it is with agricultural marketing in this wider sense 
that the committee has concerned itself. 


The system of marketing control introduced by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Acts in the early 1930s was explicitly designed 
to give farmers monopoly powers over the sale and disposal of 
their produce. The producers of each main commodity were 
permitted, on the decision of a two-thirds majority, to set up a 
Board which could obtain powers to. reorganise distributive 
channels, limit production and dispose of surpluses, and regu- 
late prices right down the line to the consumer himself. These 
enormous powers were rarely sought or used in full. Each 
Board’s main aim was to increase and stabilise the price received 
by its producers, either by restricting production (as in the 
case of potatoes and hops) or else by controlling wholesale and 
retail prices (as was done with milk). 

The Acts were passed at a time of considerable agricultural 
distress. Even so, their conferment. of monopoly powers of 
restriction and sale on a single interested section of the com- 
munity is impossible to justify. The only important safeguard 
which they left to the consumer was the existence of overseas 
competition, which was. neither uniform (for it did not extend 
to all commodities) nor unlimited (for it was subject to increas- 
ingly severe import controls). At the outbreak of war, the 
English Marketing Boards were absorbed into the Ministry of 
Food—except for the Milk Marketing Board which acts largely 
as the Ministry’s agent— and their more important powers are 
at present in abeyance, 

The position of British agriculture. has now changed so radi- 
cally—for the better—that there can be no case whatever for 
reviving the Boards’ powers. ‘The chronic prewar excess of 
the supply of foodstuffs over the effective demand for them 
has been reversed with a vengeance—and, in this country, will 
stay reversed for a considerable, time. . But over and above this 
change in farming fortune is the fact that the Government, by 
guaranteeing prices and assuring permanent markets to farmers, 
has become the sole purchaser of three-quarters of farm output. 
As the Lucas committee. points out, the taxpayer is “in 
effect” the purchaser of these commodities and he has to 
bear any loss arising from their sale and disposal, The 
National Farmers’ Union argues that, having got their guaran- 
tee, the farmers’ only interest in the matter is to reduce distri+ 
butive margins and thus to establish their prosperity the more 
firmly; but this, if true, is beside. the. point. ..It. would. be, 
in the words of the committee, “utterly wrong,” that any 
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sectional interest—however well intentioned—should exerci 
monopoly rights in the disposal of public property. ‘Ph, 
farmers should count themselves fortunate to have such gq 
unprecedented guarantee, instead of reaching for the moon!” 


But, more than this, the nation, having bought the farmers 
produce has an imperative and inescapable interest in seeing 
that it is efficiently utilised, The scope for improving the ef. 
ciency of distributive channels, all the way down the long 
line from the farm gate to the consumers’ larder, is as enormous 
as it is disturbing. The producer-controlled Marketing Boards 
did very little (considering their powers) to rationalise distriby. 
tive channels—a fact which hardly helps their claim to do the 
job now. Since assuming control, the Ministry of Food. has 
taken a few steps in the right direction—for instance, by cop. 
centrating the slaughtering of livestock in 800 in place of 16,0¢ 
establishments—but it has gone no further than the imperatives 
of wartime required. The picture of prewar conditions which 
Mr Thomas Shaw gave to the Lucas committee, under which 
the movement of cattle to the slaughter-house. cost from 253 
to 30s. per head and a further 15s. per head was wasted in 
unused by-products, is by no means outdated. The marketing 
and slaughtering of livestock is a particularly black spot ; but 
further down the line, in, the wholesale and retail trades, there 
is equal waste and redundancy. The truth is that only the 
fringe of the whole marketing and distributive problem has $0 
far been tackled, 


* 


It is, however, of vital interest to taxpayer and consumer— 
who between them must foot the bill for this inefficiency— 
that it should be tackled speedily and effectively. The only 
question is who should act for them in this matter, and the 
obvious answer at first sight is the Minister of Food, who 
already supervises the entire chain of marketing and distribu. 
tion. But the Lucas committee, very rightly, says not—for two 
potent reasons which have already been pointed out in these 
columns. In the first place, the Ministry of Food has been 
recruited largely from the distributive trades, and “ inevitably it 
has become distributive minded.” This is a fatal defect for the 
job in hand, which is already reflected in Ministerial . policy, 
True, the composition of the Ministry might and should be 
changed—but it would be a difficult political operation. In any 
event, the second objection is decisive. 


The marketing of the crops, meat and milk of Britain is 4 
huge commercial underigking, and the very nature of a Civil 
Service makes it unsuitable for the executive functions of 
commerce. . . . Enterprise and initiative entail willingness to 
risk mistakes. Civil Servants cannot afford to take these risks.” 


The solution propounded by the Lucas committee is to set 
up an appropriate number of Commodity Commissions, con- 
ceived along the lines of public utility corporations, which will 
act as the “ business executives of the taxpayer.” Each Com 
mission’s purpose will be to dispose of the produce which the 
nation has bought in the most profitable and efficient manner, 
To. this end it will have complete powers. of control. While 
it will be able to hold stocks and to operate transport and pro- 
cessing units, its aim may very well be best realised in mo 
cases by the regulation, rather than by. the actual ee 
distributive channels, . For instance, it might be best to specify 
the location and standards of equipment of abattoirs, while 
leaving their operation to private enterprise, These are matters 
which the Commission ought to be left free to decide for 
itself. It can be safely predicted, however, that a thorough 
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rationalisation of processing units and distributive channels will 
be found necessary ; and some Commissions would probably 
find it advisable to test the efficiency of private enterprise. by 
competing with it on-equal terms. 

These Commissions cannot, however, be exclusively concerned 
with saving the taxpayers’ money. Their relations with the 
producer, on one side, and with the consumer, on the other, will 
be of prime importance. As regards the former, it-is suggested 
that producer-elected’ Marketing Boards should not be ‘wholly 
disbanded but should be allowed to contro! marketing channels 
down to the point of delivery at which the guaranteed price is 
payable. This is eminently sensible, for up to whatever delivery 
point is chosen, producers will have every incentive to keep 
down marketing costs which will have to be paid by them 
out of the guaranteed price. The global sum received by the 
producers of each commodity must continue to be settled 
annually by the Minister of Agriculture, but it clearly ought to 
be decided in consultation with the Commodity Commission 
concerned. Moreover the detailed split-up of this total sum, 
according to different grades of quality and to seasonal factors, 
is the legitimate responsibility of the Commission, who in this 
way could bring home to producers the preferences of con- 
sumers. 

As regards the consumer, the Lucas committee assume that 
the Commodity Commissions will be selling their produce in 
an open, uncontrolled market in competition with overseas 
supplies. The trading deficit of the Commissions, which will be 
paid to them by the taxpayer, will therefore represent the total 
cost of subsidising British agriculture and will contain no 
element of consumer subsidy. If, however, it is desired to 
reduce the cost to the consumer of certain foods such as milk— 
as it almost certainly will be—then these subsidies should be 
paid and shown separately. This separation of producer and 
consumer subsidies is essential for measuring the economic 


NOTES OF 


The ceremony of marriage at Westminster Abbey between 
Princess Elizabeth and Philip Mountbatten, now HRH the. Duke 
of Edinburgh, has stood out, in its magnificence, in sharp con- 
trast to the drab days of a November in which the cold winds 
have not all been of meteorological origin. The Royal Wedding 
has been an occasion. 

The ration between the British Royal Family and the British 
peoples defies analysis. -It is so much a compound of the real 
and the artificial and yet it is impossible to define accurately what 
is real and what is artificial. A King may see all and yet experi- 
ence nothing of the things that are essentials in the lives of his 
subjects. He may understand much and yet know that in so many 
things he is condemned to be always a spectator. A ceremonial 
is built around him, in form one of obedience, in substance one 
of imprisonment. The tyranny of princes has been replaced by 
a tyranny of their peeples. And yet, in the case of Britain, these 
captive Kings have given their captors many gifts, They have, 
by their own initiative, helped and fostered activities that need 
encouragement from above if they are to achieve success, The 
foundation stones laid by the Kings of Britain are not only cold 
slabs entombed in public buildings. They have also become warm 
impulses that have energised many corners of public life. 

A wedding is a human experience, whatever the status of 
the man ntl Geinitiest concerned. It is that fact which underlay 
the response of British people to Thursday’s ceremony, for in a 
sense marriage is the highest commgn denominator in the lives of 
King and Commoner. There both can talk the same language and 
meet over the same experiences. In the very real delight which 
this marriage has assured there is the emotion of loyalty to all 
that the Crown symbolises, of very. natural concern aver the 
Personality of the future ruler of the Commonwealth, of gratitude 


for all that the Crown has done and, certainly not least, the emotion 
of good will that all men and women of sensibility feel towards two 
young people starting together on a relationship which can ‘make 
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efficiency of British agriculture, ‘and making appropriate adjust! 
ments in the aid given for each Commodity. ila ae 

The report of the Lucas committee does not give a complete. 
blueprint of the future relations that should prevail between: 
producer and distributor on one hand and consumer and tax- 
payer on the other. It snffers from large omissions in the field 
of policy—for instance, on co-ordination between home. and 
imported. supplies ; and it speaks only in the barest. outline of, 
the technical problems of the reorganisation of distribution 
which must be faced.” But its importance is that it does offer’ 
concrete remedies for a half-baked and economically vicious 
policy—or rather lack of policy—into which Britain has drifted 
as the result of war. At present, farmers are paid-on a cost-plus 
basis for the food which they produce ; and a long chain of 
distributors are paid on a cost-plus ‘basis for the services which 
they (sometimes) render. The consumer, it is true, gets rationed 
foods cheap. But there is hardly a shred of competition left 
in the whole system, there is no market mechanism for trans- 
lating the consumer’s likes and aversions back to the producer 
or for limiting the taxpayer’s liability in terms of his capacity 
to pay.. The consumer is spoonfed and disregarded, the tax- 
payer is mulcted and ignored. The wheels turn primarily ia 
the interests of producer and distributor. 

It will not be easy to displace these beneficiaries of the system 
from their feather-bed. The probability is that the Lucas report 
will be ignored—-whereas a satisfactory policy needs to be more, 
not less, radical than the report. : For instance, instead of letting 
the members of the proposed Commodity Commissions be 
appointed jointly by the Ministry of Agriculture—the producers’ 
Ministry—and the Ministry of Food—the distributors’. Ministry 
—it would be best to give the Treasury some say in the matter. 
If the Treasury under Sir Stafford Cripps develops as is hoped, 
it might prove the right hammer for driving some economic 
sense into agricultural and food policies, 
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or mar their own private lives. When the bells have stopped 
ringing and the celebrations are over and the crowds are gone, 
one may hope that to the loyalty and affection which London and 
the whole Empire have been demonstrating there will be added 
an element of delicate consideration for that private life to which 
even Princesses and their consorts are entitled. 


* * * 


Mr Dalton’s Resignation 


Mr Dalton’s indiscretion on Budget Day last week, and his 
resignation from the Exchequer next day, form. one of the most 
¢ i episodes in the history of Parliament. Never before 
has anyone imagined that a Chancellor would give away his owa 
Budget secrets. And rarely, if ever, before has a Minister been 
tumbled so suddenly from so high to so low. To wake up on 
Wednesday morning Chancellor of the Exchequer, secure in office, 
and to go to bed on Thursday evening a private citizen, is a 
remarkable performance. It is no wonder that many rumours 
were in circulation at the end of last week and that the ordinary 
man suspected something deeper behind a published. story which 
seemed to be too egregious to be. believed. ; 

Actually, the simple explanation appears to be the whole ex- 
planation. Mr Dalton, keyed up for a great occasion, said too 
much to a friendly correspondent—a momentary example of badly 
suppressed inflation. The correspondent, trained to seize a 
“ scoop” and knowing that the unwritten rules of the lobby per~ 
mitted him to use anything that had not been specifically given 
him in confidence, ‘telephoned it at once to his paper without 
stopping to reflect on what the consequences for the Chancellor 
would certainly be. And the newspaper, presumably not knowing 
where the report came from and treating it as one more intelligent 
anticipation, printed the report in an edition which was just mady 
te go out—with the result that the news was on sale half en hour 
before the Chancellor told the House of Commons. na 

No harm was done, But the indiscretion was nevertheless a 
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startling one, and Mr Daltonhad no alternative but to. tender 
his resignation. Nor had the Prime Minister any option but to 
accept it, so recently and emphatically has the House of Commons 
reaffirmed its ‘condemnation of breaches of confidence. There 
is an authentic Greek touch about the inevitability with which, 
step by step, the initial fault leads to the final catastrophe. And 
Mr Dalton, by his Roman bearing in adversity, has earned a great 
deal of public sympathy. Nothing in “his conduct of his. office 
became him like the leaving of it. The Economist has never 
attempted to conceal its view that Mr Dalton has been the wozst 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of modern times—that is, in respect 
of his major policies, for in some of the minor matters, such as 
university finance or the preservation of natural beauties, !'c has, 
as Mr G. M. Trevelyan has pointed out, set a high standard. 
His financial policies, however, in our view, have been disastrous 
and we would not have supposed, ten days. ago, that there could 
be any circumstances in which his departure from office weuld 
not be an occasion for rejoicing. But in the face of so great a 
personal tragedy, we cannot cheer. On the contrary, we are sorry 
that Mr Dalton has had to resign and we trust that he will soon 
be restored to office—though not at the Treasury. 


* 


Sir Stafford Cripps was the only possible choice to fill the 
vacancy. An article on a later page attempts to assess the likely 
consequences of the change on financial policy, and reaches the 
conclusion that, at least for the time being, they will be few. 
Sir Stafford is as much by temperament a deflationist as Mr 
Dalton is an inflationist, and in the long run this will have some 
effect. But it is very difficult for any sincere Socialist to go any 
further than an ineffective toying with the doctrine of disinflation, 
and still more difficult for him to convert his colleagues even if 
he could convince himself. Moreover, Sir Stafford will be aware 
of the mutterings against him in a party that likes neither austerity 
nor intellect, and will be anxious to go as slow as his tempera- 
ment permits, at least until he has consolidated the position of 
great power at which he has arrived. 

One great gain from his appointment to the Exchequer is that 
it has put an end to the pretence that financial policy can contract 
out of general economic policy. The central position of the 
Treasury in the British machinery of government has long been 
a stumbling block to those who want to achieve a properly 
coherent policy in economic affairs. The Treasury, as the senior 
department—senior not only in status, but also as having powers 
over the others—could not be subordinated fo any save its own 
chiefs ; but to put it in control of economic policy has hitherto 
seemed to mean running the risk of too narrowly budgetary an 
outlook on economic policy, The arrival at the Exchequer of 
Sir Stafford Cripps, with his economic, non-financial outlook, is 
from one point of view a satisfactory solution of the dilemma. 
But it has other disadvantages, since the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer carries a very heavy burden of duties both in the House 
of Commons and in his department. 

There is really only one fully satisfactory solution, which has 
been proposed in these columns on more than one occasion in 
the past. This is that the office of First Lord of the Treasury 
should be detached from that of Prime Minister and occupied by 
Sir Stafford Cripps and by his successors in the role of chief 
economic minister. The Chancellor of the Exchequer could re- 
main in the Cabinet, as does the President of the Board of Trade, 
but, like the President, he would be the lieutenant of the First 
Lord. This would achieve the three requireméents—that financial 
and economic policy should be co-ordinated, that the Parliament- 
ary and departmental duties of the -Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should be adequately performed, and that the fullest use should 
be made, for the purposes of economic policy, of that primacy 
of the Treasury that has long been recognised to be vital for 
sound finance. 


* * *® 


The Budget Debate 


If there were any who expected the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to foreshadow any divergence of policy from his pre- 
decessor, they must have been disappointed. Sir Stafford Cripps 
expressly made it clear to the House of Commons that he was in 
full agreement with Mr Dalton’s proposals and almost went out 
of his way to defend the policy of cheap money from the charge 
of extending the inflationary . ‘On the main issue raised by 
the debate, the reduction of expenditure by the 


cutting or abolition of the food subsidies, he was adamant, and 


he was content to confine the significance of the Budget to the 
wholly inadequate aim of making some immediate contribution to 
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the problem of decreasing inflationary tendencies. his 
view of the nature of inflation was a trifle peculiar ; he appear 
to conceive it as being due, not to the existence of 100 mye 
money, but rather to the incontinence of the holder, who spey 
on capital and consumer goods what he might be investing»ia 
national savings certificates. Nor can it be regarded as a. 
valuable contribution to the understanding of the present prot 
to declare that the inflationary tendency is largely in that atea 
where the money is available for capital goods. are 
It is perhaps a little ungracious to criticise too meticulously 
new Chancellor on his accession in such peculiar circumstanoe 
to a heritage not of his own making. But on both sides of the 
House there was an undercurrent of dissatisfaction, a feeling thy 
the measures proposed were quite inadequate to counteract th 
existing inflationary pressure. This was expressed most strongh 
from the Labour benches by Mr Benson, who called for some 
far more drastic in the way of taxation, though not, of courseyfgp 
any reduction in food subsidies. While there was. thus. general 
agreement that the inflationary gap needed closing there was no 
acceptance from the Labour side of the possibility that Labour 
could make any contribution to this vital object. Yet when account 
is taken of the redistribution of the national income involved by 
the present line of taxation, it is indeed hard to see where any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to find the necessary means 
except by reducing substantially this item of public expenditure, 
The White Paper on national income and expenditure 1938-4 
(Cmd. 7099) shows that of the total of private incomes in 194, at 
the disposal of individuals after deducting income and surtax at 
1945-46 rates, over £5,000 million was accounted for by incomes 
below £500 a year and only £1,400 million by incomes above that 
level. There is little room for doubt whence a substantial propor- 
tion of the present excess of money chasing after the restricted 
supplies of goods is derived, or where the cut should be applied, 
The elimination of the food subsidies would, of course, entail, as 
Mr Thorneycroft recognised, an increase in the provision made at 
the bottom end of the income scale for old age pensions, sickness 
benefit and family allowances. But the amount involved would 
be comparatively small and it would render possible a sorely 
needed reduction in expenditure of close on £400 million, thus 
greatly reducing the manifold distortions exerted by the existing 
inflationary pressure on the whole economic system. Politically 
this might appear to be asking too much of a Government inevit- 
ably subjected to the paralysing influence of trade union dogmas, 
but the fact remains that unless something really drastic is done 
quickly to curb inflationary tendencies there is real danger that 
the whcle mechanism of the measures elaborated during the war 
to protect the under-privileged may in the end break down. 


* * * 


Marshall on Germany 


The Harriman Committee having reported emphatically in 
favour of giving Germany a bigger role in the working of the 
uropean Recovery Plan, it was tactful of Mr Marshall on Tues- 
day to produce reassurances for France and other worried neigh- 
bours of Germany. .He said he would work for an arrangement 
which would ensure the resources of the Ruhr being used for the 
benefit of Europe as a whole, and which would not leave them 
under the “ exclusive control of any future German government.” 
What exactly the Americans may have in. mind is not clear ; but 
they are aware that the French will not take very seriously the 
proffered forty-year pact against German aggression until its 
drafters suggest specific methods of supervising the processés 
and products of German industry. There are plenty of expert 
memoranda on the matter in the pigeon-holes of th: British and 
French ministries, and it should be possible to get experts work- 
ing on them without delay. So long as control is not seriously 
discussed on a practical basis, so long will some governments 
suspect that the main object of the Marshall Plan is to build 


western Germany into a political “ third force” in the middle of 
Europe. 


In this same Chicago speech Mr Marshall made far more 


direct replies to Russian attacks than he has ever done before; 
rebutting vigorously the charge that the United States has “am 
imperialist design, aggressive purposes and . . . a desire to provoke 
a third world war.” And his brief analysis of the quarrel with 
Russia went straight to the roots: the British and the Americans, 
he said, were working for the recovery of western Eu 
Russians were not. Once, therefore, Europe had become “a 
solvent and vigorous community,” one of the main bones of 
contention with Russia would have been removed. That is the 
sane way to look at the European Recovery Plan. But 
remains One important thing to be done in the presentation 
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the plan to the British public: that 1s to reveal with what reluct- to be irresponsible ; but Ceylon’s desire for protection, ,Particu- 
ance and lack of expansive zeal American business men regard larly from its nearest neighbour, is as strong as Britain s desire 
any suggestion that they will need to expand their productive for strategic bases. So tighter control by Britain is thought un- 
capacity in order to feed the European markets. If big business necessary, and it will gain much prestige in Ceylonese eyes by 


imperialism lurks behind the plan it is a very timid monster. leaving so much to mutual trust. For the same reason it is 
* * * unlikely that the Ceylonese will amend the section of the Order 

in Council which prohibits discriminatory legislation against 

Ardennes Offensive ? minorities. By far the largest minority in Ceylon are the Tamil 


3 : ’ ee ! Indians, who form about one-sixth of the island’s population. 

That disorder and industrial strife would develop simul- ‘The close bond between the Tamils and the south of India should 

taneously and on parallel lines in France and Italy was tO be be a sufficient guarantee that they will not be penalised. « 
expected, once the Zhdanov instructions had been read, digested The larger question—whether Ceylon is ripe for self-govern- 
and reproduced by the Communists of both countries. The battle ment, with one-third of its population still illiterate and liable 
is really to be fought over the Marshall Plan, but there is more to be swayed by irresponsible demagogues—is now academic. 
than enough inequality, distress and bad feeding among French- National pride has been aroused, and it was inevitable that the 
men and Italians to give it here and there the character of a examples of India and Burma would affect Ceylon. All the 
genuine workers’ revolt against the politicians. The winter of Ceylonese are not politically conscious, but the virus of nationalism 
discontent has started and the battle may sway backward and _ is potent and Britain could not have long withstood their demand 
forward for months. The prospects in Italy are examined by for independence. The new Dominion will start off properly. 
our Rome Correspondent in an article on page 844; in France The first Governor-General will come from ‘Britain, and with 
the situation is just as complex and explosive. the civil servants who have chosen—or been chosen—to stay on 
The tragedy is that France had already a firm foothold on the in office, it should be possible to guide Ceylon safely through 
slope towards recovery. It is that foothold which the Communists _ the first difficult stages of self-government. 
are now trying to cut away. When the French workers stay at 
work their productive effort is remarkable. In the Department * * * 
of the Nord, for example, production in all the principal industries 
had come close to prewar levels, in spite of shortages of fuel, Coal Miners’ Wage Increase 
power, raw materials, labour and food. When strikes occur they In any consideration of wage increases for miners there are 
seem to be due more to the effective discipline of the trade union only two questions which really matter. The first is will the 
leaders than to the will of the majority. The Socialists in the  jncreases help to raise output, either by encouraging the individual 
trade unions have failed in their first challenge to the Com- miners to work harder or by encouraging more men to énter the 
munists in the CGT,*and in the past week Paris workers have pits ?_ The second is—how will the increase affect the price of 
been receiving copies of the resolutions passed by that body in coal, and through that the whole price structure of British 
favour of united action against all the Government policies— jndustry? If the National Union of Mineworrers accept the 
economic, social and foreign. Coal Board’s offer of £5 15s. (imstead of the present £5) for 
Faced with the threat of insurrection and discouraged by the underground workers and £5 (instead of £4 108.) for surface 
intrigues of his own party’s secretary, M. Ramadier has given up workers as the basic minimum wages, what answers can be ex- 
the attempt to strengthen his government and has resigned after pected to these two questions ? 
ten months’ gallant struggle. The men who might have helped There is no doubt that the Coal Board’s offer makes the best 
him have shown just that factious spirit whch General de Gaulle of a difficult situation. To refuse an increase might have resulted 
condemns, and M. Blum is left to create an interim government in disastrous stoppages, which, after the Grimethorpe losses, the 
which may at least be able to instruct M. Bidault at the conference nation can less than ever afford. _ And if the miners are to be 
on Germany. A strong hand will be needed if the initiative in treated as the elite of the industrial population there is nothing 
French politics is not to slip steadily towards General de Gaulle. exaggeratedly unreasonable about a £5 10s. minimum, “But it 
It is to be hoped the Paris politicians understand that the Com- must be remembered that these wages are minima, and that the 
munists have begun their Ardennes offensive, that if it fails they coal hewers at the face may be earning twice as much or more 
will be far weaker than at any time since the war. It is more 0M piece-rates. It is on these men that the burden of increasing 
than doubtful whether the extremists could mobilise solid sup- Output falls, and they are mostly unaffected by the new offer. 
port from the workers; and if a general strike fails it cannot The ee wowed Se to improve the wage position 
be tried again. Western Europe is passing into a most critical  8enerally rather than to provide an incentive to output, 

: . . So far as recruitment jis concerned, the higher minimum will do 
period. Sooner or later a test of strength had to come, in France hi . h : t dicta he, 
as well as Italy ; and the odds are that the Communists, in their SOmet@ing to ant ne the yeti pig ‘ ee, at ae 

s impati have chosen the wrong time and the wrong Present time this is extremely important, for the num oe 
ras ape mines, which rose steadily from 692,000 in January to 719,000 on 
issue for the struggle. August 2nd, have been falling ominously since. It is this situation 


* * * which has forced the union to agree to admit 30,000 adult and 
10,000 juvenile foreign workers during the next twelve months. 
The Next Dominion With these, and a vigorous campaign for recruitment at home, it is 


The Ceylon Independence Bill, before the House on Friday, hoped to make up the deficit, and higher minimum wages will play 
is the climax of one of Britain’s happier experiments in liberal pe part oe seek ie ssceuntd “tke enkueta aakiliac as 
imperialism, The needs of defence and safeguards for minorities - so : ie see wt ae = - : oe ) 
have been nicely blended with the natural desire for independence Ue COSTS OF the increased minimum wages is avaitable, but it is 
of a hithert bi le ck 1865. when Britain: first en- estimated that something between £12 million and £13 million 
eae oo ST tes ae eis ona local government will be required, costing about 1s. 4d. a ton. This is very un- 
Saal tog whee tha hiatus Comeanleslon laid’down the basis Welcome, rae ara a of ee - Saif taoee 
for an autonomous constitution, there has been gradual progress et of ‘ua ee aden me saved ' tere! a 
i . That Ceylon should now freely Gite , payme 
oon complete independence chat h to the alf-hour a day or Sairday working. Together these are likely 
a es within the Commonwealth 19 es se wind «== add a considerable extra burden on industry—not least on 
credit of Britain’s careful guidance as it is to Ceylon’s g exports. 
sense. . ° * 
The Soulbury constitution, embodied in an Order in Council 
of 1946, reserved the right for a soe tas eat Will Output be Maintained? 
ern i minorities. s right, unacc ‘ : ’ 
Sersrajahe The Prine Minister, as incompatible sith the offer That the miners can deliver the goods, if they set their 
of fully responsible self-government, will be abolished by the hearts on it, is proved by the coal output figures for last week, 
ill. Instead Agreements have been made between Ceylon and and this improvement will be greeted with a sigh of relief by 
the United Kingdom which provide for mutual defence and for Cabinet Ministers, Coal Board and the country alike. It now 
00-operation in foreign affairs. “There have been some difficulties looks as if the target of 200 million tons may, at least very nearly, 
over defence. The naval base ar Trincomalee, and the air stations be achieved. Last week when 4,258,200 tons were prextuced, not 
which were built on the islands during the war, form a unique all the miners were yet working the longer week: the tar; will be 
strategic asset in the Indian Ocean. To leave the control of these achieved if 4,300,000 tons are produced each week until the end 
bases to nothing more than a fairly loose Agreement would appear of the year, There is no doubt that the miners could achieve 
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the target very largely by a further drop in voluntary absenteeism 
which now stands at 5.96 per cent for face workers compared with 
6.29 per cent a month ago. Output per man shift at the face 
is noW at last back to—indeed, very slightly above—what it was 
at the outbreak of war, though still below the figures for 1935-37. 
This has enabled an increase to be made in the amount available 
for bunkering, with a small but appreciable saving in dollars, and 
it is understood that no more American coal will be imported by 
South Wales, which this year imported to the tune of over one 
and a half million dollars, 

These are very properly matters for congratulation. But they 
are stil] very far from what is needed. As Mr Gaitskell pointed 
out, the target for next year must be 211 million tons if the very 
modest promises of coal exports under the Marshall plan are to 
be honoured, and this figure allows for very little improvement 
in the allocations for industrial and domestic users. There can 
be no relaxation of effort until output rises well over the 220 
million ton mark. 

While improvements in organisation and mechanisation can 
achieve these results in the long run, the immediate burden lies 
heavily on the miners’ shoulders. It is interesting to observe that 
last week’s output of 4,049,500 tons of deep mined coal is only 
205,000 tons more than was achieved last May in the first flush 
of victory over the five-day week. Unless the extended week 
results in a sustained output well above the present level, it can 
be argued that the nation is paying heavily in overtime for very 
little more than the miners could produce in five days if the 
agreement were fully honoured. As it is, the extra hours may only 
result in greater absenteeism. It is for the miners to prove during 
the winter months that they can beat the five-day week agreement 
on its own conditions. 

* * * 


From Colliery to Como 


It is understandable that British miners should hear with 
some suspicion reports that the real objective of their longer hours 
is to send coal out of Britain. The evidence that there is not 
yet enough coal in Britain is still more obvious than the political 
and economic benefit of exporting it to Europe. But it will be 
interesting to see what comes of the Italian suggestion that the 
reward for higher production should be a trip abroad. Three 
Italian Ministries have accepted in principle the idea that, for 
every 500,000 tons of coal allotted to Italy, 11,000 British miners 
and their wives would enjoy twelve days’ free holiday on the 
Italian Riviera or by the lakes. They would be invited from 
areas and pits achieving high output, and would have their board, 
lodging, entertainment and travel inside Italy paid for by the 
Compagnia Italiana di Turismo. The scheme would be paid 
for out of the saving of roughly $3 a ton which would result 
from Italy’s buying British instead of American coal. 

Before the war Italy imported 12 million tons of coal, the 
greater part (until Sanctions) from Britain. Mr Bevin, who 
might have held his cards for use in trade negotiations, gave 
Count Sforza during his recent visit to London a cautious under- 
taking that there would be some coal to spare next year. Count 
Sforza played back not only his travel invitation, but the suggestion 
that 5,000 miners from Sardinia and Sicily should work in British 
mines. It is known that the Mineworkers’ Union would accept 
them, but it is not known whether Whitehall is yet giving serious 
thought to the friendly and imaginative invitation from Rome. 

= 7 ® 


Anglo-Soviet Negotiations 


The rather caustic comment made by Pravda last week-end 
on Mr Harold Wilson’s statement that last summer’s trade nego- 
tiations with Russia broke down because of Russia’s insistence 
on payment in dollars was not very surprising. Admittedly the 
words Mr Wilson chose were apt to be misleading—to those who 
wanted to be misled. But neither was the Pravda version the 
complete story, although it is undoubtedly true that had Britain 
been able to guarantee export deliveries the negotiations would 
have had a greater chance of succeeding. 

In the initial stages of the talks Russia, not wishing to hold 
sterling balances for any length of time, wanted a straightforward 
barter agreement. This was not possible, as Britain had no export 
control organisation. But wee the possibility of converting oy 
rently earned sterling into d arose (after July 15th), the 
Russian authorities ties agreed to meer sparta Si aisteiiehe “tee ‘oats 
grain and timber. To the British Treasury, however, such purchases 
from Russia had to be considered as equivalent to dollar. 
particularly as the type of beige Russia wanted from’ 
as heavy electrical equipment, would 


in, such 
not have been available for 
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export for three or four years. These payments in — 
sterling, when added to the financial concessions made 

Russians on their outstanding debt, made the cost of the 

goods too high for Britain to pay. The Russian delegati 
course, objected to the inclusion of the financial concessions as 
part of the cost, and as neither side was prepared to give way, * 
talks were brought to an end, 

The bitterness of Pravda may be due to the realisation 
had the Russian Government reached an agreement last Faby it 
would have been able to convert at least some of its 
earned sterling into dollars. In any future trade discussions he 
tween the two countries, sterling will have to be cons dered on 
its own value. Britain can hardly expect all countries to hold 
sterling indefinitely, in the hope that, at some future date, goods 
which these other countries want may be available for 
Bilaterialism clearly aggravates Britain’s trade problem, but if there 
is no alternative to it for the next two or three years, every effort 
should be made to make bilateralism work, including the guarantee 
of export delivery dates—a difficult but not impossible task. 

The price which Britain would now have to pay for Russian 
wheat in any new agreement would be about $3 a 
rather than the $2.50 suggested last June. If both goverm 
ments realise that they have lost rather than gained by not settling 
their differences Jast summer, conditions may be more propitious 
for another attempt—in spite of acid recrimination on both sides 
But there will be little chance of success unless both Britain and 
Russia are willing to make substantial sacrifices. Britain must 
obviously be prepared to guarantee delivery of exports ; Russia 
must be equally prepared not to exact the highest possible price 
for its goods. 

* * * 


Purse Strings of Uno 


With the British opposing and the Americans agreeing; the 
General Assembly of Uno voted last week in favour of i 
its next session in Europe. Whether the delegates will in fact be 
removed from the atmosphere of the Presidential elections is still 
not certain, because the increased budget appropriation has to'be 
voted by a two-thirds majority. A session in Geneva would cost 
over ‘$1,860,000, in any other European capital nearly $2,100,000; 
New York costs less than $1,000,000. But the delegates have had 
in mind the more austere setting that Europe would provide and 
the savings to their pockets in dollars. 

There is a lot to be said in favour of a move, but it is alarming 
to see Uno expenses liable to rise again. There is no doubt that 
Uno could be run with less money and more efficiency. The differ. 
ence between its budget estimates for 1948 and those of the League 
for 1937 is startling even when the enormous rise in world prices is 
taken into account. The Secretary-General, Mr Trygve Lie, 
originally asked for a grand total of $39,403,792, including the cost 
of the International Court of Justice, but excluding that of the 
specialised agencies. He has since agreed to reduce this by just 
over 20 per cent, and the Budget Committee have got it down t0 
$32} million. The League estimates for 1937 amounted to about 
$6,000,000, including the ILO. 

The budgetary requirements of Uno are a reflection of its com- 
mitments and organisation. It has shown a rather frivolous 
tendency to undertake too many diverse commitments, to establish 
too many committees and commissions, and to translate all new 
work into requirements for extra staff, too often more dis- 
tinguished by their number than by their quality. The staff of 
the League grew to about 700 after 20 years. After only two years 
the staff employed by Uno has risen to nearly 3,400, and next 
year a rise to over 4,000 is proposed. The total staff employed 
by the Department for Trusteeship and the Division of Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories reached 1oo in 1947; 
and a rise to 143 is contemplated next year. The Mandates 
Division of the League, with more territories to: look after, 
although admittedly fewer obligations, employed a total staff ral 
nine, including secretarial staff. It spent about $53/000 in 1937 
as compared with a proposed budget for the present Trust 
Depestionss of nearly $927,000. 

ne department of Uno upon which criticism has been con- 
centrated is the Information ent, whose. needs in 1948 
amount to nearly $4} million. department, with the 
of the ie publics films, the radio and eahibinons Carries on W 
wide publicity in the best American style. Its printing costs. ‘a 
iain Ue eens at $538,000, while the League’s information 
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No Nearer to Partition 


The working group of the American, Russian, Canadian and 
Guatemalan delegates has submitted to the Assembly an agreed 

to execute the majority plan of the Special Committee on 
Palestine. This plan is meaningless unless the Assembly can devise 
away of carrying it out. The direction in which that body is head- 
ing is not the fault of the British delegation, which has been ready 
with advice and information. There has been contact between 
British and American experts all through, and the Americans have 
been reminded persistently that partition has not yet been ace pted 
by the Arabs, Our special correspondent in Palestine in fact reports 
that the Mufti is preparing to step over the borders from Syria 
as soon as possible, in order to declare non-recognition of, and 
armed resistance to, a United Nations regime of partition. He 
has been raising a good deal of money for arms purchase by 
yoluntary taxation ; in Palestine alone £22,000 had been raised by 
July, and more keeps coming in. 

The attention paid by American statesmen ‘to the Jewish vote 
is leading directly to a situation like that in Greece. It is easy to 
see the American, or United Nations. commission becoming an 
advisory mission to a Jewish government waging ineffective war 
against Arab guerillas maintained and directed from neighbour- 
ing countries. The Americans will find themselves once more in 
the position of directing the operations of non-American soldiers 
—with the additional inconvenience that the governments support- 
ing the “rebels” will themselves be under American influence. 
The staffing of such a mission by Guatemalans or Brazilians might 
free the United States from embarrassment, but not from ultimate 
responsibility. An immediate victim of this refusal to face facts 
will be the United Nations partition scheme itself. The boundaries 
of the Jewish “ state ” will be not those the United Nations thinks 
just but those the Zionists can defend, These will be very much 
smaller than those so extravagantly drawn by the pro-Zionist 
majority of the Committee, and they wil] have to be continuous 
—or at any rate the areas they enclose will have to be connected 
by sea. So many Jews will be busy policing these zones, which 
are bound to contain many hostile Arabs, as well as manning 
their frontiers that, as was pointed out to. Mr Ben Gurion at a 
recemt Jewish meeting in Jerusalem, it is difficult to see who will 
be left over to maintain the economic life of the country. 
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Abdulla versus The Mufti 


Meanwhile the Arabs ere still comforting themselves with 
the delusion that the British are just playing a deep game and 
have no real intention of leaving them in the lurch, The bit; 
start already made with withdrawal has no results that are visible 
to the ordinary Arab. The Army’s relinquishment of 200 build- 
ings and camp sites, the reduction of forces in the same proportion 
as at home, the stoppage of recruiting to the British element of the 
Palestine Police, the failure of the Administration to issue a new 
budget—having been simply instructed to repeat last year’s figures 
--and the cessation of work on all permanent military camps, 
such as Gaza—all this is less noticeable to Arabs than the return 
to Palestine of a few evacuated British wives. 

Of crucial importance for the future of Arab resistance are the 
relations between King Abdulla of Transjordan and the Mufti. 
One half of the Arab Legion forms part of the British security 
forces in Palestine. If it is left behind when the British withdraw, 
even if it were ultimately to be deprived of its British officers and 
its British finance, it would not only involve King Abdulla in 
some respons:bility for security in Palestine, but it would be a 
powerful instrument in support of his Greater Syria policy. Yet 
any attempt by King Abdulla to annex the purely Arab parts of 
Palestine to Transjordan would bring him into direct conflict with 
the Mufti. These are old enemies, and such an attempt would 
also be resisted by the great majority of Palestine Arabs, who do 
not like Abdulla, and would regard such a move as an appeasement 
of Zionism and a recognition of partition. King Abdulla is not 
noted for prudence ; but he knows that his only hope of winning 
support among the Palestine Arabs is by helping them. aga.nst 
Zionism. A successful action by the Arab Legion against the 
Zionists could make Abdulla a hero overnight. 

It is by no means impossible that some working agreement on 
common action in Palestine might be reached between King 
Abdulla and the Mufti. The report that Suleiman Bey Tugan, 
the Mayor of Nablus, leader of the only faction in Palestine. which 
supports Abdulla, has visited the Mufti in Beirut, is therefore of 
some interest. There is still in Palestine a large block of Arabs 
who support neither the Mufti nor King Abdulla and who would 
much prefer a quiet life, and it is these whom“America and. the 
United Nations have done nothing to conciliate or encourage. 
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The Underwood Sundstrand Class _— Ideally suited to Comprehensive 
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Pay Roll, Costing, Sales, Parchase, 
and Stores Ledger Accounting, these 
machines are the effective answer 


*D’ Accounting Machine illustrated 
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computing Registers, eight accumu- 
lating Registers and Front Feed 
Carriage, designed for comprehensive 
Accounting requirements demand- 
ing the simultaneous posting of a 
number of related records with the 
cross-computation of any series of 
New Balances and the automatic 


te the vital need for speed and 
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The Exchequer and the Rates iT ef 
Mr Aneurin Bevan outlined the three virtues of his Local 
Government Bill to the Commons at its second reading on Tues- 
day. It centralises valuation machinery, thus making it possible 
to estimate the true resources and needs of the different local 
authorities ; it reduces the average level of rates throughout the 
country by the substantial sum of 2s. 8d. (on last year’s figures) ; 
and, by substituting an Exchequer Equalisation Grant for the 
discarded Block Grant, it concentrates Government assistance 
where it is needed most—on the poorer authorities. This last 
point is convincingly illustrated by a statistical White Paper on 
the effects of the Bill (Cmd. 7253, HMSO, 3d.), which shows that 
12 counties and 21 county boroughs get a net relief to the rates of 
over 5s., and that this gain rises to 13s. 6d. for the county of 
Cardigan and 15s. 8d. for the county borough of Merthyr Tydfil. 
Mr Bevan was able :o tell Wales that it will be a major beneficiary. 

Despite these admitted advantages contained in the Bill, the 
Opposition moved its rejection, mainly on the grounds that it did 
not provide }ecal authorities with a sufficiently flexible source of 
inéSme, and that its valuation proposals discrim’nate unfairly 
between different classes of householder. The first point is very 
pertinent. The White Paper’s figures allow for the re-organisation 
of the health services, the transfer of out relief, and the recalcula- 
tien of the education grant. But they ignore the rising expenditure 
which will fall on local authorities during the next decade under 
the Education Act, the Fire Services Act, and the National Assis- 
tance Bill. Experience suggests that the transfer of some services 
will lead local authorities to spend all the more lavishly on those 
developing social services which are left in ther care. Therefore 
the national gain to the rates will probably be fairly quickly wiped 
out by new expenditure ; and, when this point is reached, local 
authorities as a whole will suffer from the fact that the Exchequer 
aid which is freely at their disposal for general purposes (namely, 
the total sum payable in Equalisation Grants) will be a great deal 
less than in the old Block Grant days. Moreover it is interesting 
to note that, despite the general gain, five counties and eight 
county boroughs would suffer an actual loss, were this not made 
good by the payment of transitional grants which will last for 
five years only. 

The Opposition’s second criticism also has some weight— 
although precisely how much it is-impossible to tell; until the 
practical differences in the new bases of valuation are made plain. 
The Bill has many good points and should certainly not be 
rejected ; but it does not look sufficiently far ahead, and it needs 
careful examination at the committee stage. 


e * * 
Breakdown of Rationing ? 

Potato rationing has now been in force for a fortnight, and 
already there are all the familiar complaints that show that a 
rationing scheme is not working as it should. But this time the 
complaints are also symptoms of something far more funda- 
mentally wrong with the rationing system in this country than 
has been the case hitherto. Until the last year or so, people on 
the whole approved of rationing. It ensured them a certain supply 
of the commodities they wanted. Rationing was trusted, and it 
worked. The continental black markets were held up to scorn. 

With every new cut that has been made in British rations, how- 
ever, since the war, the rationing regulations have become less 
and less respected. Quite simply, the rule is that rationing works 
only when there is enough to ration. When the guaranteed amount 
falls below a certain minimum, and people feel the pinch, then 
they will try to augment their supplies illegally, whether in the 
black market proper or not. The British people are no more moral 
in this respect than their continental neighbours. They have only 
been more fortunate because so far they have not been hungry. 

This does mot mean that the growth of the black. market in 
this country can be regarded with equanimity. But what can be 
done to stop it ?. The Ministry of Food, which is the Department 
most concerned, unfortunately always gives the impression in 
public that it is quite complacent, whatever its private alarm. In 
a recent debate on the adjournment Dr Summerskill gave a quite 
inadequate and unconvincing answer to a member’s charges about 
the illicit slaughtering of pigs.. The trouble is that the present 
Government is«so wedded to a policy of equal rations for all, even 
when, as is the case with bacon, there is. virtually. nothing. to 
ration, that it cannot take the logical step of freeing such com- 
modities from price control and rationing. Mr Bevin said last 
week-end, in one of his many excursions into food policy, that 
the one fundamental principle of the Labour t was 

share and share alike whatever was in the national larder. If that 
involves irksome tationing and things of that kind, I would rather 
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have irksome rationing than go through what... ... I witnessed s 
the end of Worlg War I. Ns 
But this high-falutin” principle ‘becomes fidiculous if, as a 
of a too rigid t0 it, more and more food is diverte; 
the black market so that the amount officially distributed gradugj 
dwindles away. It is quite impossible to defeat the black mg 
administratively. The only way to deal with it is to take away 
its raison d’étre. If the Government would confine its rationing 
system to commodities which, though in short supply, neverths. 
less can provide an adequate basic ration—bread and sugar ap 
examples—and free others from all control, it would find its tak 
made easier. Which does it prefer? That the weekly bagp, 
rasher should remain as a symbol of equality, or that the ‘lay 
should once more be brought into respect ? 
* * * 


World Court Without Work 
The United Nations Assembly on November 14th passed by 
46 votes to 6 a recommendation that all organs of Uno should 
make much more use of the International Court of Justice, and 
in particular that it should be asked to interpret disputed clauses 
of the Charter. This movement towards providing Uno’s con. 
stitution with a means of interpretation other than the arbitrary 
political decision by the organ concerned has arisen from a 
succession of disagreements over the extent of jurisdiction gf 
the Security Council, Trusteeship Council and Assembly, and 
most recently from the Russian denunciation of the newly created 
“Little Assembly” as a body illegal under the Charter. While 
challenging the action of the Assembly on constitutional grounds, 
the Russian delegation nevertheless rejected the proposal to refer 
the question to the International Court for a judicial ruling. The 
Russian contention is that, although the Court is authorised by 
its own statutes and by the Uno Charter to interpret treaties, it 
is not specifically authorised to interpret the Charter itself, and 
reference to it would therefore be a “revision” of the Charter. 
At present the question of reference to the Court is still yet 
another cause of dispute between the Uno majority and the 
Russian bloc, and if the latter refuse to accept judicial decision, 
it can hardly be an effective method of settling other disputes 
about jurisdiction. ‘There is much to be said in principle for 
such reference, and it is a great pity that it was not clearly 
provided for in the Charter. It is naturally a principle tha 
appeals more strongly to nations accustomed to the theory and 
practice of an independent judiciary than to nations which regard 
courts of law merely as branches of the executive power. But 
even with such profound differences of attitude, there might be 
a general willingness to give more scope to the International 
Court if it had acquired a high prestige as a judicial body. Un- 
fortunately its dilatory and ineffective procedure, as shown by 
its failure even to fix a date for the hearing of the Corfu Channel 
case, brought before it early in May, holds out little hope that, 
as at present constituted, it can give much help in unravelling the 
tangles of Uno’s own law. 


* * * 


Freedom of the Press 


It is over a hundred years, according to counsel for the 
defence in the Caunt case, since an editor was prosecuted for 
sed:tious libel, and the long period of immunity in itself perhaps 
explains why the editor of the Morecambe and Heysham Visitor 
was acquitted within fifteen minutes. During this time the 
principle of the freedom of the press has become firmly established 
as one of the essential freedoms of a democratic state, “ Nothing,” 
said Mr Justice Birkett, “ should be done in this court to destroy 
or to weaken the liberty of the press.” What the jury had © 
decide was whether it was proved beyond all reasonable doubt 
that Mr Caunt published his article on the Jews 

with the intention of ing violence by stirri hostility and 

Sim nts iat cae oe ace tan” 

In the light of this summing-up, the jury’s verdict was a fore- 
gone conclusion. But right though the verdict was, and pleasant 
though it was to read of the principle of the freedom of the press 
being. so firmly upheld in the courts, thére.js no doubt that the 
prosecution was equally right to bring the action. Mr Caunt was 
not guilty of that anachronism called seditious libel. But out of 
his own mouth he was convicted of being grossly offensive, 
primarily towards the Jews, ‘but also,to everyone who thinks that 
the anti-Semitism which~is ing in this country is a 
on its reputation and who that the freedom of the press 
is a privilege which entails responsibilities, not a cloak to conceal 
all manner of abuse. It is well that the people of this country 
page gence of a Sea But neither the case, nor his 

oating, in name teedom, over his acquittal is likely to 
enhance his editorial reputation. — 
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Letters to 


Austria Between Two Plans 


Sir,—I consider the article in your issue of October 18th to 
contain :everal grave misrepresentations of the facts which I 
should like to attempt to correct, 

The first concerns foreign trade. Your correspondent implies 
throughout, and states explicitly once, that the present Austrian 
Government has made no effort to establish trading relations 
with the countries of Eastern Europe, but on the contrary has, 
for political reasons, deliberately opposed such trade, and has 
attempted to divert Austria’s foreign trade exclusively to the 
West. This statement is quite untrue. The Federal Government 
has made continuous efforts to expand Austria’s trade in every 
direction ; but until recently its main successes have been in the 
West. The reasons are fairly clear. Austria’s needs are primarily 
for fuel, food and industrial raw materials. Eastern Europe, 
which before 1938. accounted for about half Austria’s imports, 
supplied chiefly coal, food, live animals and fodder, against 
Austrian exports of mainly manufactured goods. At present the 
East European countries have food problems of their own, and 
little agricultural produce is available for export. Until a few 
months ago there was also insufficient coal because of the reduced 
output of the Czech mines and the increased European demand 
for coal, but Austria now has a trade agreement with Poland by 
which approximately 85,000 tons of coal a month are being 
imported, and largely paid for in dollars out of an American loan 
made for this purpose. Trade with Hungary is restricted by the 
fact that Hungary is not able to offer the commodities which 
Austria needs, and also that Austrian railway wagons engaged 
in this trade seldom return from Hungary. 

A universal limiting factor is Austria’s shortage of goods to 
export in exchange, but whereas a number of the “ Western” 
countries have allowed credits, the Eastern countries have on the 
whole been unable or unwilling to do so. It should also not 
be forgotten that trade agreements in Eastern Europe often have 
long, very long, political strings attached to them, and this makes 
negotiations more difficult and protracted than they might other- 
wise be. When all these obstacles to normal trade are taken 
into account it is encouraging to observe that in July, 1947, 
Austria’s trade with the East European countries (Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Rumania) amounted to 
24 per cent of total exports and 37 per cent of total imports. 

The second point from which misunderstanding may arise is 
that concerning the effectiveness of controls in Austria. The im- 
pression is given that the economic controls are failing to work 
largely because unscrupulous business men either sell their 
products on the black market, or sell them abroad and fail to 
surrender the foreign exchange proceeds. But that is only part 
of the truth. One of the chief factors in preventing effective 
control and distribution by the Federal Government is that more 
than 200 concerns claimed by the Soviet authorities as German 
assets are working under Soviet control with complete disregard 

for Austrian law. ‘The products of these- firms‘are placed at the 
disposal of the Government either not at all, or in totally inade- 
quate quantities. A considerable part of the output is exported 
without the knowledge of the Austrian authorities, and Austria 
receives neither goods nor foreign exchange in return, and another 
part finds its way on to the black market. If the Federal Govern- 
ment’s powers extended over the whole of Austria’s economic 
life, it could be more legitimately blamed for the deficiencies 
which undoubtedly exist.—Yours faithfully, © 
T. B. BorroMore 

Vienna 


Crisis of Leadership 


Sir,—A leading article in your issue of October 11th conveys 
an impression of the American constitutional system which I 
have previously noticed on a number of occasions in your columns. 
Your article says: 

Yet the most tragic element in the whole tragic picture is the 
fact that it is perhaps inevitable. The American people, to meet 
this crisis, are being asked to behave in peace, in an abundant, an 
incredibly abundant peace, as nations have hitherto only behaved 
in war. Moreover, their political system, based upon a Constitu- 
tion whose professed purpose is to prevent action, is designed at 
every point to favour the laggards, and the “ do-nothings ” and to 
frustrate the responsible few. 


It seems an over-simplification, to say the least, to assert that 
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the Editor 


the American constitution’s professed purpose is to prevent action 
—to favour the “ do-nothings.” After all, much has been accom- 
plished under our Constitution in its 170 years. It is true that the 
basic philosophy of our Constitution is quite different from that 
of Great Britain’s. Yours makes the immediate will of the people 
practically supreme—ours is designed to protect the individual 
from tyranny on the part of his government, to protect the 
minority from the arbitrary exercise of authority by the majority. 
In other words, a system of checks and balances. 

In setting up these checks for the protection of the individual 
the Constitutional Convention oubtedly sacrificed some 
mobility of action, but history has shown that the price paid 
was worth while. Our founders recognised that a pure democracy 
easily becomes a government by the mob, and they were deter- 
mined to prevent this. The fact that the political and 
liberties of Englishmen were so well preserved for centuries is a 
tribute to the political intelligence of the British—not to the pro- 
tection of the British Constitution. ‘The curtailment of personal 
liberty which exists presently in England could not be brought 
about in peace time under. our Constitution. 

Let us not forget that in framing the American Constitution 
our founders were familiar with British constitutional practice, 
and when they deliberately departed from it, they had sound 
reasons to believe that the United States would best be served 
by a somewhat different system. Who can say in the light of 
history that they were wrong? The fundamental difference in 
our constitutional concepts seems to be misunderstood in Great 
Britain with such frequency that I trust these words of explana- 
tion may not be considered too elementary.—Yours faithfully, 


James H. SHEPPARD 
Federal Square Buildings, Grand Rapids, USA 


Should Electricity be Taxed ? 


Sir,—I very much doubt whether the writer of your article of 
November 1st would agree that his argument regarding a suitable 
provision for depreciation could be pushed to the point suggested 
by Mr Moon. 

Your writer’s contention was, reasonably enough, that prevail- 
ing load factors indicate that generating plant is being put to such 
intensive use that its effective lifetime is shortened, and that there- 


From The Economist of 1847 


November 20, 1847 


The death of the venerable Archbishop of York has led 
to the translation of Dr Musgrave, Bishop of Hereford, to 
the archiepiscopal see, and to the promotion of Dr Hampden 
to be Bishop of Hereford. As usual, in all such cases, the 
number of disappointed aspirants for preferment far exceeds 
the number gratified . . . in the Church, a complete mutiny 
we are told is likely to ensue amongst the followers of the 
aspiring dignitaries who have not been made either bishop 
or archbishop. The Times—that monster-of a journal—the 
organ of every interest—which speaks now for the ministers 
and. now. against them—which . speaks. for the army and 
navy—speaks for the monied interest—for the Irish Protestant 
Church and the Catholic people—for the whole body of 
paupers and their medical attendants, all over the world— 
The Times has spoken on this occasion for the disappointed 
bishops, deans, and heads of houses and their followers, for 
all. the Puseyites, and all the strict theologians, and informs 
the community what it is to expect should Lord John 
Russell persevere in making Dr Hampden Bishop of 
Hereford. 

. . . the English Church exists only by the law. It 
departed too far from the traditions of the Old Church not 
to break its hold of antiquity, and it did not go far enough 
with modern knowledge to grapple itself fast and firm on 
the minds of these generations . . . Let it enter fairly and 
manfully into a contest with the reason of the community 
for that supremacy it claims ; let it stand forth, as. an 
auxiliary to the State, in which character it is now 
. . . but as a great spiritual power destined to 
other powers, as of darkness and evil, and to rule over t 
world. Then it will be right that the clergy should 
their own chiefs, and that they should elevate to the highest 
posts the most able and most ambitious of their great men .. . 
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fore existing rates of depreciation, which are based on a longer 
lifetime, should be correspondingly increas¢d. ' Failure to do this, 
as he correctly points out, is sheer capital consumption. 

Mr Moon goes much further, however, when he suggests that 
the depreciation provided should be based on the enhanced re- 
placement cost. While it is a fact that the industry has to face 
enhanced replacement costs, it must not be overlooked that this 
same price trend has substantially increased the value of the in- 
dustry’s existing plant. ‘ 

I submit that both aspects must be considered when deter- 
mining depreciation policy ; by all means provide for deferred 
repairs and abnormal depreciation (on installed value basis) which 
arise from the exceptionally high load factor. Regarding enhanced 
depreciation on plant installed at postwar costs, let this be met 
when it is actually incurred—i.e., when the plant is installed. 

When it is considered that an undertaking’s plant (including 
transmission / distribution) has lifetimes up to 50 years it will be 
seen that no violent fluctuations will be involved. The transition 
to the enhanced depreciation charges will take place gradually over 
an extended period, as and when the replacement items of plant at 
the higher prices gradually accumulate on the capital account.— 
Yours faithfully, E. J. CARROLL 

Grove Avenue, Blackrock, Dublin 


Local Financial Reform 


Sir,—In a pamphlet written two years ago I suggested cutting 
the Gordian knot of housing valuation by fixing a single, arbitrary 
value for all houses of working or lower middle class type— 
roughly, say, those with a true gross annual value in 1938 of 


Books and 


The Hot Air Arm 


“Comes the Reckoning.’’ By Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, 
K.C.M.G. Putnam. 18s, 


A BOOK called “ Secrets of Bush House” has yet to be written 
and the balance-sheet of British propaganda during the war has 
still to be drawn up. Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart’s book lays the 
foundations for both, and it is to be hoped that those who come 
after him will build up their stories with the discretion and skill 
that he has shown. Few of them will have his journalistic skill, 
and none of them his direct insight into the struggle between pro- 
paganda and policy which went on between Whitehall and the 
Political Warfare Executive at Bush House. 

Many new and important discoveries were made between 1943 
and 1945 about the part that wireless and press propaganda can 
play in support of military operations. There had to be much 
prising and pushing by the propagandists—the Americans called 
them psychological warriors—before the Services would give 
access to the information and plans without which major blunders 
might be made and great opportunities missed. In fact, it was 
not until SHAEF was formed that the right relationship between 
operations and political warfare was found. In establishing this 
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£40 or less, discounting the effects of under-valuation. To secup 
approximately the same results as the proposals in the 
Government. Bill, the single standard gross value would, I s 
pose, have to be approximately £20-25, giving a true net value of 
£14-18. But I have not attempted to work out a precise figure 
It would be necessary to revise the statutory deductions from 
gross value in the case of bigger houses so as to avoid an awkward 
gap in assessments and ensure a smooth transition. ie 

The effect of this suggestion would be to secure more complete 
national uniformity of valuation, and a fairer basis for the new 
grant system, than is possible under the Local Government Bills 
proposals ; to recognise, as these proposals do, the fact that hous 
rents had largely ceased even before the war to be correlated with 
tenants’ incomes; to eliminate the discrimination of the rat 
system against new and better housing, which the Bill to some 
extent preserves ; to prevent, unlike the Bill, any further increase, 
through the demolition of old and substitution of new and better 
houses, in the proportion of rateable value contributed by smal 
householders ; and, like the Bill, to meet Lady Simon’s point tha 
rising house rents should not be allowed to reflect themselves jn 
a rapid rise of the rateable value of small houses relative to other 
property. In many of these respects the fixing of a single standard 
value would clearly be preferable to the Bill’s proposals. And in 
addition—particularly important in the immediate future~j 
would reduce the valuation of small houses to an almost 
mechanical routine, and so help to bypass the shortage of valuers, 
And would it be more arbitrary, or a greater breach with the 
past, than what is proposed in the Bill ?—Yours faithfully, 


M. P. Focarty 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


Publications 


relationship Sir Robert played a wise and mediatory role as 
Director-General of the Political Warfare Executive, grooming his 
civilian experts for their encounters with permanent officials, 
separating the ideal from the possible and gradually leading his 
department away from the reputation for irresponsibility and in- 
effectiveness which it had in the first two years of the war. “The 
hot air arm” he cailed it, in a lecture to a critical Service audience 
in the early days ; it had become far more than this by 1944, and 
had seized and held the initiative in leaflet dropping, broadcasting 
and deception of the enemy. 

Political warfare had to comment on and present the news of 
the war hour by hour. So the author was constantly in touch 
with the men in charge: with Mr Eden and Mr Bracken, with 
the chiefs of staff and such personalities as Air Marshal Hartis 
and General Eisenhower. With skill he covers the whole develop- 
ment of the war, from 1941 onwards, recapturing the mood of the 
times and passing on at least a score of first-rate stories. With 
his special knowledge of Russia and the Czechs, he was con- 
stantly occupied with the problem of Anglo-Russian relations 
after the war, and worried by the refusal of the Foreign 
to face early and frankly what the presence of victorious Russia 
in Eastern Europe would mean. 

This book has most of the ingredients which make the author's 
earlier work last so well ; but it is a pity that he has not delivered 
a fuller and firmer judgment on the part that political warfare, 
in its open and secret forms, can play alongside the Services. If 
war should come again, it looks as. if his battle with Whitehall 
will have to be fought over again, with less time to spare. 


Elementary Economics 


“ Explaining Economics.” By Gertrude Williams. B.C.A, 56 
pages. 2s. 


“Elements of Economics.” By Edmund Whittaker. Long- 
mans, 392 pages. 18s. 6d. 


No strict comparison is, of course, possible between a fifty-six 
page pamphlet and a substantial textbook of nearly. eight times 
that length ; but the methods followed by Mr Whittaker and Mrs 
Williams are both sufficiently alike and sufficiently divergent t0 
make juxtaposition interesting. Both are the fruit of p 

experience in the teaching of beginners. Both are designed for 
use by the independent student, though Mr Whittaker’s Elements 
is also unmistakably a teacher’s standby, while Mrs Williams 
serves the tutorial discussion class; both keep much closer 1 
brass tacks, to the contemporary workaday world, than do the 
general run of their ‘rivals : each is, in its kind. extremely 
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displaying a really remarkable knack for reducing complexity to 
its basic essentials. : - cing ors ) 


It is hard to imagine any English teacher or ghident’ Cn shelf 


American Mr Whittaker as a standard textbook. Unfamiliarity 
of examples and of practical terminology is a disadvantage not 
easily outweighed, and there are no charms of style to set in the 
balance. But both—particularly the latter—could gain from. it 


useful ideas concerning processes of thought and methods of ~ 


presentation. All through, Mr Whittaker asks himself, and en- 
courages his readers to ask themselves, “On what problems of 
business or of government policy does this “bit of theory have 
a bearing ?” and his suggested “ exercises” for students consist, 
as often as not, in such activities as calling at the local bank and 
asking for a copy of its balance sheet, or at the nearest trade union 
“local” (i.c., Lodge) for permission to see a list of its rules, 
and then comparing the information thus gained with the textbook 
account of banking practice and the influences affecting wages. 
This is typically American, anti could hardly be bettered as a 
means to the attainment of that working minimum of economic 
understanding required by the informed citizen. 

Mrs Williams has no space for this sort of thing, any more 
than she has for the traditional textbook apparatus of demand and 
supply curves. She devotes four lively pages to the “ placing” 
of economics in the sphere of human activities; seven to the 
comparison of price economy and planned economy ; six to the 
structure of industry ; five to competition and monopoly ; eight 
to fluctuations (significantly, this is in proportion six times the 
space allotted by Mr Whittaker and introduces, as the Elements 
does not, the rudiments of Keynes); seven to money; five to 
foreign trade ; five to the distribution of income ; and these, with 
a little introductory matter and some light-hearted illustrations, 
make her book a tour de force, all the more astonishing because it 
passes so triumphantly that test appropriate to all elementary 
statements—How much will the reader have to unlearn? It is 
a pity that Explaining Economics is even less likely than Mr 
Whittaker’s Elements to get a transatlantic circulation. 


The Far East 


“The Expansion of Europe in the Far East.’’ 
Pratt. Sylvan Press. 218 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Sir JoHN Pratt’s latest book is based upon lectures given at 
Cambridge, and bears some trace of having been written to a 
plan not ahtogether of the author’s own making. The first four 
chapters deal with the impact of the West upon Chinese society 
in general, and in particular with the history of China’s _rela- 
tions with the European powers until about the year 1860. This 
is by far the more interesting half of the work, since Sir John 
Pratt’s long personal experience of Chinese conditions and his 
deep sympathy for so many sides of Chinese culture make it 
much more than the conventional narrative of fairly familiar 
events. The last five chapters deal on more conventional lines, 
with the international relations of the Powers concerned with 
China, from the time when Russia and Japan became actively 
concerned with its affairs to the Yalta conference. 

In these later chapters, Sir John has more than one axe to 
grind, and he hardly allows himself the elbow room for the 
job. He is particularly concerned to deplore Great Britain’s 
share in assisting the rise of Japan—he dislikes Japan as much 
as he likes China which is saying a good deal—and traces many 
subsequent misfortunes to our abandonment of “ splendid isola- 


By Sir John 
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tion” in favour of the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the Ententes 
“with France and Russia. It would appear that the reader is 
intended to dtaw a contemporary moral from this, but apart 
from references to the views of Mr E. H. Carr, the exact prescrip- 
tion is hardly made clear. 
British foreign policy as.a,whole can be derived from an exclusive 
concentration upon its ‘Far Eastern aspects, and the attempt to 
deal ‘with the problem ‘makes necessary a telescoping of the 


It is obvious that no clear view of 


narrative which leads to occasional distortion. 

A great deal of the weight in the second half of the book falls 
upon the question of Soviet and Communist influence in China, 
and Sir John has certainly managed to give an unusually balanced 
picture without concealing his own sympathies. So much think- 
ing about Chinese affairs has been coloured by American writings 
with their often naive enthusiasms for Chiang Kai-shek, or for 
the Chinese Communists, that it is useful to have an account of 
the latter which stresses the irrelevance of their strictly local 
experiments in government to the wider problems of governing 
China as a whole, But it is to be regretted that throughout the 
later chapters Sir John abandons the analytical tone of the early 
part of the book in favour of straight diplomatic history. 


The Red Archer 


Let Cowards Flinch, The Turnstile Press proclaimed ; 
Who reads may see his country’s fate in verse. 

All bourgeois hopes by Facobins defamed 

And Dalton’s fingers fumbling at the purse ; 

By Attlee’s frown, both Press and Peers entameéed 

And War and Power bartered for the tinket’s curse, 
Brushed by Vicky, penned by Sagittarius, 

Price. shillings six, at bookshops various. 


Such was the fear, in summer forty-five ; 

The answer’s changed by autumn forty-seven. 

Grim was it in that dawn to be alive ; 

To live today is still some way from Heaven. - 

But now we see that Labour leaders strive 
Tinflate their cake and yet use no red leaven. 
Economists are free to watch their own confections 3 
For those in power, the municipal. elections. 


Shorter Notice 


* Commonwealth Bank of Australia in the Second World War.’’ 
John Sands Pty., Limited, Sydney. 330 pages. 10s, 6d. 


Tue policy of secrecy pursued by the Bank of England contrasts 
sharply with the policy which led to the production of this volume 
by another sterling area central bank... The Commonwealth Bank has 
not, indeed, revealed any substantial amount of information, hitherto 
undisclosed, which can be regarded as of first-rate economic import- 
ance ; but it has, at least, produced a clear and readable account of 
its wartime activities which is well worthy of imitation elsewhere. It 
is understood, moreover, that a (presumably more technical) account 
of the development of the bank’s functions and policy over a longer 
period is in course of preparation. 

The four main wartime activities dealt with in this book are the 
exchange control, the mobilisation of gold, loan-raising and commodity 
finance. The treatment of all these subjects (as well as of the others, 
of less general interest outside Australia, which come under review) is 
straightforward, with a minimum of statisticak analysis ; and. the whole 
book might well be recommended as introductory reading to anyone 
anxious to form an idea of the financial tasks which fall upon a 
Central Bank in war. 
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(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


HE publication of the Harriman Commiittee’s Report, Mr 

Marshall’s statement to the Committees of Congress and the 
questioning of officials during the Committee hearings give the 
first clear indication of the Administration’s. plans for) the 
European Recovery Programme and the directions from which 
criticism and possible amendment will come. There is almost 
unanimous “agreement in principle.” It is as easy to find a 
Congressman opposed to virtue as one opposed to the Marshall 
Pian. But there are, to use the fashionable jargon of official 
Washington, differing “orders of magnitude” within the 
approval. There are also many disagreements about how the 
programme should be carried out. 

There is little point in arguing about the estimates of cost 
of the full four-year plan. The Harriman Commitice’s guess of 
$12 to $17 billion and the. State Department’s of $16 to $20 
billion were made reluctantly and with no certainty that the 
margin of error was wide enough. They will be forgotten long 
before the third year’s appropriation comes up for discussion. 
The biggest criticism of the Paris report made by the Herter 
Committee is that, when instructed to plan for self-sufficiency 
within four years, the Paris Conference was given an impossible 
task and was forced to produce unrealistic figures. If Western 
Europe can be shown to be recovering under the impetus of 
American help the necessary funds will be found ‘to carry on. 
Ceilings, either on time or money, set in 1947, will not be 
allowed to interfere, 

It is the first year’s appropriations that will be carefully 
scrutinised. The reduction (on comparable assumptions) in the 
Harriman Committee’s estimate of $1.98 billion from the Paris 
figure was made up of two elements. The first—and larger— 
was a saving on materials which would certainly not be available. 
The most important shortages will be in grains, in scrap and 
semi-finished steel and in fertilisers. The second element was 
the purchases that the European nations proposed to make from 
outside the United States. The report made it quite clear that 
a considerable part of the European deficit would have to be 
fmanced by the United States but it carefully refrained from 
suggesting how much, not wanting to tie the hands of the 
Administration’s bargainers. To the extent that other Western 
Hemisphere countries can be persuaded to carry some of the 
load themselves, the gap between Paris requirements and 
American appropriations will be narrowed, 

Over the problem of the first year’s appropriations there 
hang, at present, two shadows. One—and the more dangerous 
—is the drought in the winter wheat belt. This, more than any 
other factor, has been responsible for Mr Herter’s doubts about 
the feasibility of meeting the State Department’s estimates. 
After seeing Europe and. sensing its crisis, he .is terrified of 
raising hopes which a bad harvest may destroy. On November 
14th, after he had given evidence, rain came to the drought 
area and more is expected in the next few days. If enough 
comes within two weeks, the crop will be saved from disaster 
but after December 1st, no amount of moisture can help. 

The second shadow is thrown by the Presidential election, 
but takes the shape, on the ground, of Senator Taft, who, after 
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skilfully lulling the State Department, by his earlier Pronounce. 
ments, into the belief that he would .be no obstacle, suddenly 
turned and announced that he would vote. against providing 
the sum they asked. His opposition is probably genuine, as’he 
has consistently proved himself able to swallow gnats while 
straining at camels, The Senator has hada yery bad press, 
even in papers from which he expects political support. » If 
appears, at the moment, that he is, as so often before, a political 
salmon, swimming against the current. Bur this is also a habit 
of the Republican National Committee, on which he must 
depend for nomination next year. 

At present there is no tendency to consider his opposition 
dangerous. His economic ideas, it is pointed out, have always 
been “Too little and too late,” while his political support is 
“Too little and too early.” But, with Governor Stassen backing 
the Administration’s dollar estimates and Governor Dewey at 
last giving his blessing to the Marshall Pian, Senator Taft is 
well piaced to win the support of the isolationists—now hiding 
in the undergrowth of generalities, but ready to jump out and 
shout “Boo” to a billion. Their tactics will be to try to trade 
time for money and allow the Bill to pass quickly in return for 
reduced appropriations, With one, or possibly two, exceptions, 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee shows no signs of 
being prepared to make this kind of compromise. 


* 


The Interim Aid Bill will certainly pass quickly and with little 
opposition. None of the controversial policy decisions have 
to be debated in considering it. But there will be long dis- 
cussion, when the full European Recovery Programme comes 
to the floor, of the methods of administering it and the form of 
agreement to be signed with the participating countries. The 
State Department is fighting desperately to keep control and 
even relinquished to the War Department its claims to the 
government of Germany ‘in order to husband its manpower 
resources for the larger task. Mr Marshall reminded the Com- 
mittees, when talking of managing the programme, of “ several 
important principles. which should determine the nature ” of the 
orgamisation set up to administer it. The operation of the 
programme will, in many ways, he said, “define and express 
the foreign policy of the United States.” The inference was 

s but it is not at all certain that he will win his point. 
Many of the Congressmen who visited Europe this summet 
were unimpressed by the staffs of their Embassies and would 
prefer to see separate missions in the sixteen countries reporting 
direct to the new organisation in Washington, which they 
will be business-like rather than bureaucratic, ‘The Herter Com- 
mittee has recommended a corporation with a board of directors 
drawn from both parties, but this idea is generally thought too 
cumbersome, . It is. likely that a single individual will hold 
complete responsibility,-but there is considerable doubt whether 
he will be the Secretary of State. 

The problem of whether to sign sixteen ‘bilateral agreements 
or one maltilateral one will also be argued at length, Mr John 
Foster Dulles, when giving evidence, said“ that the basic idea 
should not be the rebuilding of prewar Europe, but-the building 
of a new Europe, which, more unified, will be a better:Europe.” 
This is the hope of many in Congress, who, torn between the 


desire to eticourage the integration of the economies of the 


sixteem Countries and the fear of charges of imperialist inter- 
feremée, see the signing of one agreement as a means of keeping 
Western Europe together. It is unfortunate that, »at this 
moment, the vanity and isolationism of British. policy should be 
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ting against the idea of a multilateral agreement and in favour 
of bilateral ones. If the Foreign Office’s hope is that} being not 
as other men are, they will get easier terms than countries with 
unbalanced budgets and flagrant black markets, they ate wrong. 
Controls are likely to be in direct relation to the amount of aid, 
jn which case Britain will be more supervised than nations in 
better financial circumstances, , 


After their experience with the Committees, the weary and 
devoted men in the Administration who have worked on. the 
preparation of the programme must feel heartened. Many of 
the objections they expected have not been raised ; many of the 
difficulties they foresaw have disappeared. Realising the 
seriousness and sympathy with which their case is being accepted 
by Senator Vandenberg, Mr Eaton and the other Republicans 
on the Committees, they have changed their decision to keep 
the long-term Bill until the regular session in January. The 
legislation for the European Recovery Programme will be pre- 
sented to the Special Session as soon as it can be made ready. 


American Notes 


Truman Proposes 


It is a measure of American changes over the past year that 
Mr Truman, who. last November hastily liquidated price controls 
as the election returns came in, should have made the revival of 
controls the central feature of his message to the special session 
of Congress. The country, the crisis and the President himself 
have changed beyond all recognition when Mr Truman feels it 
may serve a useful purpose to-ask a Republican Congress to 
approve all that it was elected to oppose, The programme he 
proposes includes not only such measures as credit controls, regu- 
lation of commodity trading, export controls and allocation of 
transport and of scarce commodities, all of which have been 
made familiar in recent months by the reports from the President's 
advisers, but a demand for authorify, when it is necessary, to 
impose consumer rationing and price control on selected products, 
to strengthen and extend rent control and to re-impose wage 
ceilings. Among those most surprised must be Mr Truman him- 
self, who recently, in dilating upon the advantages of voluntary 
food conservation, incautiously called rationing and price-control 
“ police-state methods,” To the anti-inflationary programme must 
be added the President’s insistence that the Marshall Pian should 
be financed out of current revenues, thus leaving little scope for 
tax reduction. 
The President has chosen to grasp the nettle firmly and to do 


battle on the very ground selected by Senator Taft, the only vocal 


opponent of the Marshall Plan. Last week in New York the 
Senator reiterated : 


If we want the Marshall Plan we cannot have lower prices. If 
we want lower prices, we have to give up the Marshall Plan... . 1 
would regard the return of price control in peace time as a major 
calamity to the United States which no probable Marshall Plan 
benefit can justify. Consumer rationing is only one degree less 
objectionable, 
It is, however, something of a stage battle. Mr Truman may 
simply calculate that proposals for rationing and price-control 
will deflect the lightning from the less controversial parts of his 
programme. He knows that a Republican Congress is unlikely 
to accept, in the cause of foreign aid, the domestic remedies it 
repudiated last autumn. ; ‘ 
It is the President’s good fortune, which the Republicans will 
not overlook, that in this case the measures to meet the emergency 
are also good party doctrine. Runaway prices were second only 
to the Taft-Hartley Act as a cause of concern at the two Labour 
Conventions, and the CIO, though not the AFL, demanded a 
return to rationing and price-control. White-collar groups feel 
the pinch even more keenly. Wage-controls, which the President 
was careful to say would not be invoked frequently and which 
would not exclude gains based on increased productivity, will 
not alarm the unions unduly. i 
More than that, both parties appreciate that the cost of living 
may be the, decisive issue in the Presidential campaign next year. 
If the Republicans refuse the President the powers he asks, the 
ats will be certain to pin the responsibility squarely on 
Congress. The Republicans resent both what they will regar 
a the shot-gun marriage between foreign aid and domestic price- 
control and the sensation of being outmanceuvred. There is no 
Teason to expect delay in the interim aid programme. But when 


84t 


the Marshall Plan is debated, this may prove to be a case where 
the perfect is the enemy of the good. 


* x * 


Against Inflation 


The inflationary price pattern, detailed at some length by Presi- 
dent Truman in his speech to Congress, has now reached a point 
where quite stringent control measures secure the verbal ‘support 
of a. widespread. public—right through from Federal advisers, 
banking officials, and industrialists, down to the lowest income 
groups. There is considerable evidence, therefore, for the view 
that Congress would have accepted, without undue opposition, 
those proposals covering export controls, allocation and inventory 
controls for scarce commodities, and transport regulation. Much 
of this, indeed, represents no. more than a simple extension of 
existing authority—by no. means fully utilised. On the demand 
for an extension of controls covering bank and consumer. credit, 
there is more room for doubt... The Republican. Party Jeaders 
scarcely rank as economic experts, and most of their reactions 
are a little vague. But on the whole, they have been frightened 
enough by inflatignary price trends to admit that there may be 
room in this direction for increased Federal powers. 

The more that the prospect is examined from this side of the 
Atlantic, the more reasonable does it seem to presume that any 
successful attack on present inflationary trends must accrue 
through fiscal policy and monetary controls. The tax debate has 
been ruled out for the Special Session—though it will revive in 
exacerbated form in January when the Congress majority bidding. 
for tax relief is likely to have some success. A Republican Con- 
gress is not in the least likely to walk with the President on con- 
sumer controls and will, no doubt, put sharp limits on budgetary 
deflation. On consumer controls, in fact, weather reports from 
the wheat belt can, and one day may, speak with far. more 
authority than Mr Truman. 

The one sure way left to break the threatening spiral is through 
the reimposition of consumer credit controls, and, more import- 
antly, through a general reinforcement of the banking controls 
held by the Federal Reserve Board. But, although Mr Marriner 
Eccles, the Chairman of the Reserve Board, quite recently 
diagnosed the position with brutal clarity, the Board has so far 
failed to take full advantage even of those limited powers which 
remain, in terms of an adjustment of the discount rate, the 
modest permissible reinforcement of bank reserve requirements. 
Presumably, this timid policy is still dictated by the Treasury, 
directed by its acknowledged vulnerability in respect of the vast 
bulk of securities, redeemable either on demand, or within a year. 
But the present need is far more for a close check to the expansion 
of bank loans, attainable by higher and more flexible reserve re- 
quirements, than for a drastic process of contraction. The longer 
the boom continues, the more drastic must restrictive measures 
become, at some later stage. 

The conclusion must be that Congressional action, or. inaction, 
over credit controls, will be far more eloquent for the industrial 
outlook, than all the probable storms over rationing and price 
control. The latter discussion, indeed, may immediately give a 
new hoist to inflationary trends as industrialists and consumers 
seek to protect their position against possible new controls, 


* * * 


Loyalties 


A Loyalty Review Board, under Mr Seth Richardson, Assis- 
tant Attorney-General in Mr Hoover’s Administration, has been 
created by the Civil Service Commission to hear appeals from 
federal employees accused of disloyalty to the United States. Such 
a guarantee against arbitrary dismissals was included in the Presi- 
dent’s order, issued last March, charging the Commission and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to purge 2,000,000 federal em- 
ployees of their disloyal members. 

The case which many Americans would like to see submitted 
to authoritative review is that of seven State Department em- 
ployees who have been dismissed by Mr Marshall without being 
told why they were regarded as security risks. Four others were 
allowed to resign without prejudice. Two of the seven who refused 
this concession recently sorcery anonymously,on a radio pro- 
gramme as Mr Blank and Y, with their counsel, Mr Thurman 
Arnold, Mr Paul Porter and.Mr Abe Fortas... Their.story is that 
they were subjected to irrelevant grilling on the part of the FBI 


and were discharged without a trial or without even being told 


what the accusations against them were. This charge is borne out 


by Mr Marshall’s statement that.a full bill of particulars cannot: 


be made available because. it consists. of “ highly classified,” that. 
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is highly secret, material of several government departments. For 
the first time Mr Marshall has had a bad press, on the grounds 
that the arbitrary workings of the military mind, hypersensitive 
to security, are not suited to civilian agencies in peacetime. 

The Loyalty Board has no power to reinstate employees in the 
State Department, which is empowered, under the McCarran 
rider, to discharge any employee without stating the cause ; the 
most the Board can do is to certify their loyalty, thus qualifying 
them for employment in some government agency less “ security- 
sensitive.” The indignation which has been aroused is welcome 
proof that the public, knowing how wide an interpretation of 
what is “ subversive ” appeals to the military mind and to the FBI, 
will insist on some further assurance that even in the State De- 
partment, dismissals shall not be capricious. But it is surely right 
that any foreign office must have the unrestricted right to hire 
and fire, even though it may be legitimately suggested that more 
care in hiring would make firing less frequently necessary. The 
Loyalty Board will restrain the application of a much more 
dangerous pr-nciple: that political affiliations or interests should 
be cause for dismissal in the case of federal workers who never 
see anything more highly secret than the outside of a registered 
letter. 

- * * 


Business and Exports 


Export prospects attract increasing discussion as industry 
attempts to measure the duration of the boom. The September 
figures, only recently published, show that the decline of exports 
from the May peak of $1.4 billion is still continuing, and Mr 
Averell Harriman, testifying before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee last week, indicated that recent evidence points to a 
still lower rate. Over the last quarter of this year, he declared, 
however, there would be no material setback while “with the 
help of new funds they would go up again in the first quarter of 
1948.” 

The European prospect, along with the Marshall Plan itself, 
is now in the hands of Congress. But the recent ‘appeal by the 
Secretary of State, Mr George Marshall, has certainly put some- 
thing like a floor to exports for this area, if Congress accepts the 
estimates made by his Department. The estimate made by the 
Harriman Committee of $5.75 billion for the year 1948, and Mr 
Marshall’s own plea for about $7.5 billion over fifteen months, 
were almost precisely the same as the figure submitted by the 
Paris Conference in assessing the 1948 deficit with the United 
States. Where they fall below the estimate of the Paris Con- 
ference is in their denial of the further claim made for about 
$2.4 billion, representing the estimated 1948 dollar deficit with 
other Western Hemisphere countries, And on this issue, the 
Harriman Committee declared that the United States would not 
be called upon to meet the “external dollar deficit” in full, and 
that some help might be looked for from the World Bank and 
from private financing. Although help from these sources is likely 
to be relatively modest, it may quite well provide a useful addition 
to US agency funds. 

The importance of markets beyond “Marshall Europe” is 
indicated by the following table of exports over recent months, 
so far as they are available in detailed form:— 


EXPORTS AND RE-EXPORTS, WITH CIVILIAN SUPPLIES 
(Annual Rates : billion $) 





Area Jan.—June May July 

1947 1947 1947 
“Marshall Europe ’’...,.. 5-6 6-0 5-2 
Other Harope’. 3. ges. «3 0-6 0-9 0-5 
Asia and Oceania....5..... 2-6 2-9 2-8 
N.. Ampesital cones J cnncicais 3-8 4-2 3:5 
South America .... +++» <» 2-4 2:9 2-2 
GR hn cco i Shade yacen 0-9 1-1 0-8 
FOUN tasters s cus Foo 15-9 18-0 15-0 


In other areas of the world the US exporter is still facing the 
sharp contraction of markets for other than essential goods. 
Clearly, the peak annual rate of $18 billion is not likely to.be 
regained, and September’s annual rate of about $13.5 billion..may 
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not be very far from a ceiling for the short-term, at least, 

over, in the longer run, the maintenance of this rate will clearly 
hinge upon the willingness of the United States to expand imp 
levels, and thus reduce the net stimulation of exports to het ted 
economy. For the time being, however, the pressure of inter 
demand continues to outweigh possible repercussions from a lower 
export level, 

* + a’ 


Stockpiling Policy 


Congressional debates over the longer-term Marshall play 
may quite easily bring new moves for a reinforcement of the 
policy of “stockpiling” raw materials in a manner which thay 
well have unfortunate repercussions on the debtor countries. Ip 
its report to the President, the Harriman Committee suggested that 
certain proceeds arising from raw material shipments to E 
might be earmarked by those governments concerned, for the 
local expenditure of the US government, and more particularly 
for the establishment of strategic material stockpiles. 

So far, the full reaction of the State Department is not known, 
But it is reasonable to presume that many Congressmen would 
jump to an immediate approval if any such move were sanctioned 
by Mr Marshall, and it is significant that on this issue, Senator 
Vandenberg has already declared thar “exploration of the quid 
pro quo is just as important as exploration of the quo pro quid.” 
The Harriman Committee’s suggestion coincides with a renewal 
of interest in the stockpiling programme on the part of most 
Federal agencies, and more especially the service advisers, who 
are reputedly alarmed by the growing lag between promise and 
performance in respect of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act of 1946. ' 

Originally, this Act was designed to establish stocks of essential 
raw materials to a dollar value of $2 billion over five years. Part 
of the delay has been due to pressure of domestic demand, and 
the consequent high prices for most of the procucts concerned, 
But in a large measure, the fault is due to Congress, which over 
the fiscal vear to June 30th last appropriated no more than $150 
million. Actual expenditures in 1946-47 were no more than $10 
million, inaction being due partly to the drive for lower Federal 
expenditures, and partly to annoyance because the Administration 
has remained unsympathetic to the claims of marginal producers 
of metals at home. 

These facts give an added attraction to the proposals of the 
Harriman Committee, since Congress could, in that event, ais- 
pense with further large-scale appropriations under the Stockpile 
Act. And the list of materials needed is extremely wide, totalling 
more than sixty items, and covering bauxite, chrome, copper, 
diamonds, lead, manganese, tin, and tungsten, While the stock- 
piling programme has already given a certain psychological prop 
to some commodities, and while large-scale buying would, in fact, 
assist the debtor countries to some extent through price support, 
it is quite clear that the Marshall countries, and particularly 
Great Britain, could be badly handicapped in their recovery by 
a programme which brought such a heavy subtraction from their 
potential dollar earnings. Fortunately, there is some ground for 
the belief that the US government itself, aware of the fuller 
implications of these proposals, is preparing the ground for an 
extension of stockpiling, under which earmarked funds could 
be used to assist development in return for the pledge of treely 
available materials, and thus form part of a much wider policy 
for contra-cyclical action. But Congress must first be persuaded 
that the strict application of Marshall funds for stockpiling can 
only serve to widen the “ dollar deficit” of Europe at some later 
stage. 

* + hx 


The Hughes Investigation 


The system of inquiry by Congressional committee has suffered 
a serious loss of prestige this year in the antics attending the 
Hollywood trials and the first instalment of the Hughes investi- 
gation. It is remarkable with what discretion, amounting almost 
to secrecy, the inquiry has been resumed into the $40 million 
war contracts awarded to Mr Hughes for aircraft which were 
never delivered. The character of. the testimony has brought 
it into the headlines again for the sordid light it throws on the 
relations between war contractors and the procurement officers 
of the government. It is impossible to tell precisely where the 
truth lies between Mr Hughes, who has accused Major-General 
Bennett Myers of seeking a loan from him of $200,000 to speculate 
in government bonds, and General Myers, who has testified that 
the airplane builder offered him a loan of $250,000 which he 
refused, as well as $100,000 to use his influence to get the bam 
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raised on “‘the Outlaw,” Hughes’s motion picture. General 
Myers has also been shown to have owned a firm awarded war 
contracts, and admits that he made $90,000 on paper, at least, 
by speculating on government bonds on margin during the war. 
Mr Hughes, as formidable and agile a witness as Washington has 
ever seen, seems to have succeeded once more in diverting the 
Committee to a new trail. 


Wherever the trail leads, it points to highly improper relations 
between contractors and the men who allotted the big money. 
In following it, the subcommittee is performing an historic func- 
tion of Congress. Given the wide gap between executive and 
legislature provided by the American Constitution, committees 
of inquiry are the only means by which Congress can maintain 
a check upon the operations of the Administration. They also 
dig out the information on which most of the great legislative 
reforms have been based. In American life, they combine the 
functions of the British Royal Commission and the Parliamentary 
question. : 

The need for fairer rules of procedure and more regard for the 
rights of witnesses has been underlined by the events of the past 
six months. It should not be forgotten how often legitimate 
inquiry has been frustrated by recalcitrant and insolent witnesses. 
It would be unfortunate if Mr Thomas’s follies overshadowed the 
achievements of such bodies as the Pujo Commission, the Industrial 
Commission, the Senate investigation into Wall Street, and the 
Walsh inquiry into the Teapot Dome scandal. The committee 
inquiry is capable of abuse and open to reform, but it is an essential 
part of the American governing system. 
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Shorter Notes 


A third Republican, Governor Warren of California, has now 
conceded that he would accept the Presidential nomination. Up. 
like Senator Taft and Mr Harold Stassen, who have already put 
in some hard campaigning, Governor Warren is a candidate 
to the extent that he is willing; he himself will not campaign 
actively. This year he has made it quite clear in advance that 
his attachment to the governorship of California is too great 
for him to consider the Vice-Presidential nomination. This was 
a source of some hard feelings in 1944 when he refused at the 
last minute to run as Mr Dewey’s Vice-President. Governor 
Warren, who ran on both Democratic and Republican tickets in 
California, is a strong dark-horse candidate in the event of a 
deadlock in the convention. 


The railroad wage settlement announced last week is at least 
an encouraging pointer to near-term union claims. Two of the 
operating unions—or Brotherhoods—have accepted a wage 
advance of 15} cents an hour, in contrast with an earlier demand 
for 30 cents. On this basis, the full claims could be settled for 
less than $200 million yearly. More important, the unions seems 
to have abandoned many claims for new “ feather-bedding ” rules, 
which, added to straight wage advances, might have sent operating 
costs up by $1.4 billion yearly. Managements claim that the 
financial position of the industry will remain precarious until the 
Interstate Commerce Commission grants the new freight rate 
claims. This is not likely for many weeks. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Italians Turn to Violence 


(From Our Rome Correspondent) 


HIS week’s outbreak of more or less organised violence, involv- 
ing the centres of the most widely separated regions in the 
country—Milan, Verona, Florence, Naples, Bari and Palermo—may 
be regarded as a tentative and scrappy dress rehearsal for the cam- 
paign in the piazza by which Palmiro Togliatti will this winter 
try to keep his country outside the system known to Communists 
as “the American Protectorate.” The campaign in the piazza (a 
conyenienr term covering every sort of minor direct action, from 
intimidatory open-air meetings to clubbings and bonfires of one’s 
adversary’s furniture) is the continuation of Parliamentary activity 
by other means. In the year before. Mussolini marched on Rome 
his rows in the piazza and his deals with Parliamentary leaders 
(which ultimately resulted in the vote of confidence which made 
hima constitutionally legitimate Premier) were closely interwoven. 
Signor Togliatti’s rows in the piazza this week were punctuated 
by inquiries to the minor groups in the Constituent Assemblies 
how they felt about joining him in a Popular Front to oust De 
Gasperi. Apparently the Communist leader would have no more 
objection to 87-year-old Orlando as Premier of a National Govern- 
ment than he had to Field Marshal Badoglio and King Victor 
Emmanuel in 1944. Nor, it seems, would he refuse help from the 
“Uomo Qualunque ” Party,.once regarded as the quintessence of 
resurgent Fascism, now that the jingo wing of this party has flaked 
away from it into nationalist groups; while a group of more 
frankly Fascist character, the Movimento Sociale Italiano (MSI), 
has ‘won seats in the Rome municipality and drawn the lightning 
of Communist and ex-Partisan ‘hatred on to itself. ; 
The intentions of the Italian Communist Party for carrying out 
its part in the Zhdanov campaign have not been concealed, 
save as regards contingency and timing. First among them comes 
a campaign in the piazzas, projected also into Parliament and:local 
councils, 4 backed By as yes available syndical pressure, 
to render life impossible for isti t nent. 
© Cliristian cy” ‘said Sigs istian Democra Governmen: 


become the leading party in a reactionary block. By its conserva- 
tism and obstruction to structural reforms it in fact opens the 
way to reactionary movements of a Fascist type.” And a resolu- 
tion passed by a national meeting of shop stewards and trade union 
leaders in Rome, with the Christian Democrat representatives 
among them dissenting, has just stated: 

The MSI and all crypto-Fascist movements must be sup- 
pressed: the objectionable organs of the press must not distort the 
facts: and warning is given that, if the Government does not intend 
to restore the situation to normality, the workers must make use of 
all the means in their power to defend their existence and the 
democratic Republic. 

The implied threat is that a general strike will be called. 
Next comes a political campaign, reinforced by the pressure of 
the piazzas, for the formation of a government which would enjoy 
toleration because it did not incur condemnation for obstructing 
social reform and for favouring resurgent Fascism. In a Chamber 
of 554 the present Government enjoys the firm support of 207 
Christian Democrats, with sufficient aid from smaller groups to 
gain it votes of confidence with a slender majority. The corre 
sponding hard block on the Opposition side consists of 104 Com- 
munist votes and some 60 “Fusionist” Socialist votes (Nenni’s 
party). Rather more than 100 additional votes would be needed 
for a new Government majority, and about 40 to neutralise the 
Christian Democrats if all other votes were abstentions. : 
It is evident that nothing short of panic will bring these votes 
to the support of the desired new government ; for among the 
smaller groups there are at most some 50 deputies whose dislike 
of Christian Democracy approaches in intensity their dislike of 
Marxism. If panic set in (as in 1922) it might as easily extend to 
portions of the Christian tic party, as to some of the 
others whose support would be needed against them. 1 
The violénces and tumults of mid-November, synchronising a4 
they do with disturbances in France and with the joining of battle 
on an enlarged scale in Greece, may have a character even gravet 
than that of a dress rehearsal for a future campaign. 
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If so, it is not yet clear whether the Christian Democratic 
Government enjoys the unconditional support of the police ser- 
vices, and how adequate this force will be in face of a nation- 
wide emergency. Signor de Gasperi has appealed for the collabo- 
ration of competent and loyal men. In his spirited defence of 
Democratic methods he has been widely acclaimed, and his new 
and combative attitude may have averted the move of Left Centre 
supporters to the Marxist side. 

Another possibility is a modification of policy by the existing 
Government in order to maintain civil peace, or to gain time. 
As to this last possibility, Signor de Gasperi has never withdrawn 
the emphatic declarations of “ neutrality ” between East and West 
which he made at the outset of his Ministry. His governments 
have dutifully followed all openings for the enlargement of trading 
relations with the East, and a trade treaty with the most impor- 
tant of the “ trans-curtain” neighbours, Jugoslavia, negotiated by 
Dr Raffaele Mattioli, head of the Banco Commerciale Italiano, has 
now received Cabinet approval. The eastward approach could 
not easily be pursued with more solicirude in the purely economic 
field. 


Suppression of Fascists 


The statements of Signor Scelba, de Gasperi’s “ brazenfaced ” 
Minister of the Interior (as his opponents term him and as appar- 
ently he likes to be regarded), appear to leave room for Govern- 
ment action to suppress some of the bodies or organs whose exist- 
ence has infuriated and alarmed others besides Communists. It 
is now easy to walk into a bookshop and to buy half a dozen newly 
published books, giving a barely veiled Fascist version of Italian 
history from 1943 to 1947: and the term Fascist can be quite 
judicially applied to several of Rome’s daily papers. The expo- 
nents of the Movimento Sociale Italiano, with their 27,000 votes 
gained effortlessly in the Rome municipal elections, make not the 
slightest bones about basing their programme upon Mussolini’s 
last phase—the “ Social Republic.” And recent trials of Fascist 
Republican leaders, like Prince Valerio Borghese, have often 
appeared to put the prosecution in the dock. Hence Graziani’s 
trial, a fortnight hence, will be exceptionally interesting. 

In the background of the entire Italian situation lies a basic 
truth, which none of the political contestants knows how to handle 
for his own uses: it is that without American coal and food, idle- 
ness and starvation would—at least temporarily—descend upon 
the country. It is as difficult for a party in power to boast about 
this as for an opposition to ignore it. 


Latin American North—I 





Venezuela’s Social Revolution 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT} 


THE prospect of stable government in a country which is the 
second largest producer of petroleum in the world is of obvious 
importance. For more than a hundred years Venezuela has been 
tuled by military dictatorships, but next month, as a result of 
the revolution of October, 1945, which brought into power the 
Accion Democratica party, elections will be held to establish a 
democratic government for the first time. The revolutionary party 
routed the old military cliques, and, at the end of 1946, sponsored 
a convention, which was freely elected by universal adult suffrage, 
to draw up a new democratic constitution. It is to elect a govern- 
ment under this constitution that the people will vote next month. 
The present state of the political parties in Venezuela puts the 
government party, Accion Democratica, far in the lead. In the 
elections at the end of 1946 they obtained about 80 per cent of 
the votes. The largest opposition party is the Copei, a Catholic 
Socialist party which, according to the government, has recruited 
most of the country’s reactionary forces, Also of some importance 
is the Union Republica Democratica, which works with the Com- 
munists, but which seems to be a magnet for pre-revolutionary 
personalities. The Communists themselves are divided into two 
camps, one meant to be more extreme than the other. Both 
Oppose the government party. 
_ The government party is essentially a “ popular” party, draw- 
ing its support from the still very young industrial working classes. 
It does not believe in a strictly working-class party, but plans a 
coalition of those groups who will promote ‘the industrialisation 
of the country, extensive land reforms, better standards of living 
health and culture for the people, and the building of political 
democracy, 
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Record of Two Years 


Its government's progtess during its first two years of office 
has been impressive. In education rural schools were increased 
from less than twenty to about 150. The number of students in 
primary schools has increased from 281,000 in 1945 to 420,000 in 
June, 1947. On housing it has spent 30 million bolivars 
(£2,500,000) building houses for 4,000 working-class families, 
mainly in the interior and in the oil fields. The trade unions have - 
increased from 200 with perhaps 20,000 members in 1945, to 900 
with more than 125,000 members now. The Minister of Labour 
estimates that the cost of living is now 140 per cent of what it 
was in October, 1945, but that wages have risen by about 175 per 
cent over the same period. A new labour code is being drawn 
up for submission to the first session of the parliament under the 
new constitution. 

In industry the government has concentrated on increasing the 
tevenue from oil production. It first stepped up the output 
from the Venezuelan oilfields ; then, in order to expand the oil 
industry, it issued a decree that oil companies, which had 
hitherto done most of their refining in the Dutch islands of Aruba 
and Curacoa, should after a certain date refine their petroleum in 
Venezuela instead. Later it issued another decree that §0 per 
cent of the oil companies’ profits were .to be reinvested in Vene- 
zuela, either in houses or other social benefits for the workers, or 
in establishing new industries in the country. 

The government has been most conscious of its socialist prin- 
ciples in land reforms. Soon after it came into power it took 
over a number of the big estates in the country from officials 
of previous regimes, who had acquired them by graft and similar 
means. These confiscated estates have been used for a widespread 
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agrarian programme. Nor has the government been entirely doc- 
trinaire in its reforming zeal. In some cases the land has been 
turned over free to the farm workers ; in some it has been sold ; 
while in others the government has instituted co-operative farms 
which, by the end of 1947, will total about 200,000 acres. 

A special drive has been made to reduce the country’s depen- 
dence on food imports. During the previous dictatorships land 
ownership was concentrated in the hands of very few people, and 
former agricultural land was turned into grazing or woodlands. 
Other land fell out of cultivation when its owners or tillers moved 
to the more prosperous oilfields. The result was that Venezuela, 
which is primarily an agricultural country, imported large quanti- 
ties of agricultural staples. The government is now trying to get 
the land back into cultivation and to cut down these imports. 
It plans to make the country self-sufficient in sugar, at least, 
by 1949. Trade union organisation among the farm workers has 
also been encouraged, a novel development in South America, 
and 350 out of the 7oo new unions which were established since 
1945 are composed of agricultural workers. 

Immigration is also being greatly stimulated. Venezuela now has 
a commission in Europe recruiting suitable immigrants, who are 
divided into two classes. The first are given homes and subsistence 
for a limited period and are then guaranteed work ; the second 
are left to themselves from. the start. 

In spite of these achievements, the government’s political oppo- 


nents accuse it of spending a great amount of without 
anything visible to show for it; of acting in an cratic 
manner—particularly in its dealings with Union Republicana 


Democratica, which it has to some extent suppressed ; and of 

being simply another military dictatorship (young officers hold 

two of the seven seats on the government 

theless, the Accion Democratica party 

social development in Latin America at the present time. 
(To be continued) 
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Communism in India 


[FROM OUR BOMBAY CORRESPONDENT] 


In the present disturbed state of the sub-continent, with fight- 
ing in progress in Kashmir, near the borders of Soviet Russia, 
th: question of Indian Communists’ strength assumes more than 
academic interest. There seems to be an impression in certain 
quarters in the West that Communist influence here has grown 
considerably of late, and that, if the present administrations were 
unable to hold their own against the mounting confusion, Com- 
munism might seize power. 

Such a view is not shared even by the most pessimistic ob- 
servers here. The worst I have heard is that Communists might 
form the next government but one ; but even then only in the 
event of the present Congress-controlled administration losing its 
grip of the situation. The most optimistic view was given to me 
by a Left-wing professor, who was candid enough to admit that 
real Left-wingers were not strong enough for anything but 
“ demonstrational purposes.” That, however, was before the 
recent trouble began. 


Communism is not a new phenomenon in India. Its followers 
have been active for at least a quarter of a century, and although 
the British Government of India kept the party virtually under- 
ground during the period between the wars, they could not pre- 
vent fairly close contact with Moscow. The New Delhi of the 
Viceroys was always ultra-suspicious of the intentions of every 
politically conscious Indian who asked for a passport ;.had any- 
one been foolish enough openly to ask for an endorsement for 
Russia, he would have been promptly labelled as an anarchist of 
the most sinister type. All this official hysteria about Soviet 
Russia was particularly foolish, because it gave Russia and Com- 
munism unearned prestige among Indians opposed to British rule. 
Indian Communists made full use of their “ martyrdom ” to work 
their way into practically every Indian political party. 


Pioneers of Trade Unionism 


They could not exert a very powerful direct political influence, 
but they undoubtedly played an important part in swinging the 
Indian intelligentsia’s outlook towards the Left. The Communists 
have also been pioneers in the organisation of Indian labour into 
trade unions. Here they had an almost clear field because, except 
for Mahatma Gandhi’s work, few Indians took any constructive 
imcerest in this aspect of social progress. Only in the past two or 
three years have the main Indian political parties awakened to 
the “white-ant” tactics of the Communists inside their own 
organisations, and to the danger of the Communist-organised trade 
unions. 


The issue between the Communists and Indian nationalists be- 
came clear-cut when the Communists in this country gave full 
support to the war effort despite the Congress decision that it was 
not India’s war. When the Congress leaders were released from 
detention in 1944 plans were laid to expel all Communists from 
Congress and to organise Congress-controlled trade unions. Con- 
gress is now free of Communists, but the fight for the control of 
labour is still in progress. 


A very brief diary of Communist activities during the present 
year gives a clear indication of the way this party is assisting 
industrial and agrarian unrest. The year opened with country- 
wide raids on Communist Party offices to seize copies of the party 
weekly, “People’s Age,” and a pamphlet allegedly disclosing 
“Operation Asylum,” a military top secret document, containing 
details of measures to be taken to ensure order when the Indian 
Interim Government assumed power late in 1946. Notable feat- 
ures of these police raids were the number of trade union officials 
arrested and union offices searched. The Madras Government 
(a Congress ministry) took a most serious view of the situation 
and promulgated a public safety ordinance providing for deten- 
tion without trial. Large numbers of arrests were made not only 
in Madras City, but in rural areas like Malabar District. Premier 
Prakasam accused the Communists of fomenting agrarian trouble 
and of rendering life and property unsafe. 

In Bombay City, trade union and Communist Party offices and 
the homes of Communist leaders were raided on several occa- 
sions, while in Bombay’s Satara Distric: there was a string of 
arrests among s leading an anti-moneylender cam- 
paign. A woman Communist, Mrs Godaveri Parulekar, who led 
the Warli jungle ‘tribe in violent attacks on landlords and their 
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property in Thana District, was detained. More than 50 Com. 
munist committees were known to exist in the city. 


During the first half of the year there were serious agrarian 
disturbances in Travancore, the Malabar and Kistna districis of 
Madras and in Hyderabad State. The Travancore affair almog 
reached the proportions of a revolution. Ex-soldiers were armed 
with all kinds of vicious-looking home-made weapons and incited 
to seize land by force. In Madras and Hyderabad food shortages 
provided good opportunities for fomenting unrest. 


Many of the Communists arrested in the early part of the year 
were reicased during the general gaol delivery of political prisoners 
as part of the independence celebrations. 


Strikes and Rioting 


The year has seen a large crop of strikes—many of them illegal 
—called by Communist-controlled trade unions. These often led 
to disorder, as at Dhanbad power house (which supplies the East 
Indian coalfields), which was attacked by a large mob of whom 
five were killed during police firing. During September Com- 
munist textile unions in Bombay called a strike of drawers-in~ 
key men in the weaving sheds. The result was a loss of some 29 
million yards of cloth at a time when Indian textile productiog 
was seriously below the country’s needs. 


The textile strike, with its crippling effect on the national 
economy, did not prevent P. C. Joshi, General Secretary of the 
Communist Party of India, offering full support to Pandit Nehru 
as head of India’s national government. 


The Communist programme in India, according to S. A. Dange, 
who has returned from a tour of eight months in Europe, is to 
stop the troubles in the Punjab, to expose and demolish the 
influence of the Rashtriya Sevak Sangh (militant organisation of 
the extremist Hindu Mahasabha), and to support a Leftist 
government under Nehru. This programme is not quite as harm- 
less as it looks. The key is the destruction of the RSS, which is 
rapidly increasing in membership now that Congress has come 
to the end of its period of agitation. It attracts young Hindus 
who are still in search of excitement and, of course, those who 
have been infected by Hindu-Muslim enmity. Many observers 
believe that the RSS will become the private army of Hindu 
reaction—i.c., the interests working to make the Indian Dominion 
into a Hindu theocratic state. The establishment of such a state 
and caste system would automatically rule out progress along the 
lines of democratic government and trade unionism. 


Troubles in Store for Congress 


As for support to Nehru, this is nothing less than an attempt 
to split the. present Congress central government. The Com- 
munists and the other Leftist parties, including the Congress 
Socialists and Roy’s Radical Democrats, believe the sumours that 
tension exists between the somewhat Socialistic Nehru and his 
deputy prime minister, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. The Leftists 
regard Patel as a reactionary—he led the movement to expel the 
Communists from Congress—and they are afraid he will lean too 
heavily on the side of the Sikhs and the RSS. Communist 
periodicals are now attacking the Sikh princes, led by the Maharaja 
of Patiala, for starting the riots in northern India. 


By painting Patel as the archetype of big business—an unjust 
allegation—the Communists hope to attract support for a Leftist 
government from the moderate middle-class element who are now 
thoroughly frightened by the ferocity of the disturbances and 
angered by the country’s rampant black markets. The weakness 
of this plan is the smallness of Nehru’s personal following. 
Though he has long been a national hero, he has left the busines: 
of party maragement to others, and particularly to Sardar Patel, 
who controls the Congress machine, including the provincial 
governments, 


Thus there is little likelihood of an overnight Communist revo- 
lution. But there is plenty of room for trouble in the industrial 
and agrarian spheres, especially if continued disturbances prevent 
the central government from initiating a vigorous economic policy. 


In India, as elsewhere, the Communists enjoy the advantage 
that few politicians and labour leaders are prepared to emulate 
their unremitting work among the masses, Except for Congress 
the Communists—not more than 60,000 in all—are probably the 
best organised party in India. They frequently have Ica 
troubles with the law—their union records can rarely be made 
See RE: SaNBORAND -Aalmnor-ing sein sinivonse 6 Same 
cient force employers government to negotiate 
with them, oe legal traps may have been laid, 
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Third Act Mystery 


N the City and in the investment markets the dominant 
influence this week, overshadowing even the Budget itself, 

has been the abrupt departure of Mr Dalton. Bewilderment 
at the surrounding circumstances has now largely subsided ; 
and one by one the extravagant rumours which went the rounds 
have been discredited as it became clear that the simple ex- 
planation which seemed too astonishing to be believable was 
in fact the whole explanation, But if the seeming enigma of 
Mr Dalton’s five-minute lapse has been resolved, the enigma 
of its consequences for the City is still sorely troubling every 
investment adviser. At the outset almost everyone instinctively 
felt, and after a week’s reflection still feels, that an important 
new factor has thrust itself into the investment background, 
but nobody can yet see how the picture itself will be changed. 
In this first judgment, the City is certainly right. However 
true it may be that financial policy is, and obviously ought to be, 
the policy of the Government as a whole, it is absurd to suppose 
that the departure from the Treasury of so dynamic and forceful 
a personality as Mr Dalton can make no perceptible difference, 
and that would be true even if his successor were not known 
to be a man of contrasting temperament and outlook. 

To City eyes Mr Dalton has been, more clearly than any 
Chancellor for many years, the central actor on the West- 
minster stage. He has given, moreover; a particularly boisterous 
performance, playing constantly to the City gallery and watch- 
ing with much greater care than Chancellors generally show 
its every gesture of response, as well as the reception among the 
wider audience which it represents. It is true that some of the 
more knockabout turns—such as the Profits Tax Parody on 
Sound Finance (as expounded by a former economist), the 
Bonus Issues Illusion (mulcting the wrong taxpayer for offering 
to somebody else a fictitious profit from a non-existent bonus) 
and the Soak the Speculator duty—were especially designed to 
appease the pit by scoring off the gallery. But, these shafts 
notwithstanding, the first two acts of the unfinished drama were 
a source of real satisfaction, not ‘to say profit, to many at least 
among the attentive City. So much so, indeed, that the threat 
of tragedy in the third act, after the Arctic Winter interlude, 
still left some incorrigible optimists hoping for a happy ending. 
But now, by misadventure, it falls to a different star, a true 
tragedian, to play, the closing scenes. It is not to be expected 
that his interpretation will be the same, still less that he will 
essay the same versatility, impishness and the same engaging 
inconsistency. 

But if the City assumes that the new star will or could re- 
write the whole meaning of the play at the end of the third 
act, it is a poor judge both of plays and playwrights. Many of 
the forecasts, the hopes and fears, now current are certainly 
misplaced. It is foolish to suppose that vital parts of Mr 
Dalton’s policy will now be suddenly jettisoned (to drop 
at last an exacting metaphor) and others drastically reversed. 
The naivety of that view should have been apparent even 
before Sir Stafford Cripps’s speech, with its rather cautious 
assurances, on Monday. The City, and many others too, have 
been so carried away by their own intense conviction of the 
tragic inadequacies of financial policy that they have been in 
danger of forgetting the circumstances of Budget day, of argu- 
ing as if a Chancellor had left the Cabinet because his policy 


was no longer acceptable to his colleagues. It is a purely 
fortuitous coincidence that the departure comes at a time when 
what has been regarded as the characteristic Daltonian policy 
was already in process of change, and there is no reason to 
suppose that Mr Dalton himself was obstructing the change— 
such as it is. Indeed, in some important respects, the very oppo- 
site may have been true. 

To assess the probable changes in the investment background 
requires a nicely discriminating approach. Daltonian policy was 
compounded of three main elements—one strongly negative and 
two strongly positive—which are unlikely to be affected 
uniformly. On the crucial issue—handling of the Budget 
in face of steadily rising inflationary pressure—his policy con- 
sisted in resisting all advice to use the fiscal machine as a weapon 
of disinflation—until last week’s timid swan-song demonstrated 
the accuracy of the summer forecast that the twelfth hour would 
strike this autumn. In Mr Dalton’s mind, as other evidence 
testifies, the foundation of this policy was a faith in the efficacy 
of physical controls ; in other minds it rested partly upon this 
same faith, but especially upon an ill-reasoned but sincerely 
held party conviction that the people must never agin be 
burdened by the halter of “capitalistic” instrumeats of 
financial control. Finance, though entrusted to so forceful a 
Chancellor, was therefore relegated to the back seat, and the 
driving force of physical control and direction took the front 
seat at the wheel. 

In the past two years the prime mobiliser of these chosen 
forces—chosen, it seems, by the Chancellor as well as by the 
Cabinet as a whole—has been Sir Stafford Cripps. If he were 
a less objective and a less intellectual character than everyone 
knows him to be, it would be a safe bet that he would flatly 
decline to swap the new engine of physical controls for the 
financial model which his colleagues have long believed, almost 
as an article of faith, to be obsolete: And, given his intellectual 
integfity, it is equally safé to assume that he would not try to 
shift Finance from the back seat merely because he happens 
now to be Chancellor. It is easy, therefore; for him to affirm 
at the outset that there will be continuity of policy, for in this 
sphere continuity implies a lack of emphasis on purely financial 
policies ; and that, ome may presume, is welcome to a new- 
comer to the Treasury and to one, moreover, who has had none 
of the drilling in principles of finance which gave his predecessor 
so great (but so widely neglected) an advantage. All he has to 
do is to endorse and carry through Mr Dalton’s Budget, while 
reserving judgment about the next one ; for the fact that this 
is an interim Budget affords a plausible excuse, if one were 
sought, for changing policy in a few months’ time without 
appearing to do so. te 

This Sir Stafford has done, and the terms of his reservation 
about next April’s budget are at first glance more reassuring 
than might have been expected from him after so short a time 
for reflection. His assertion that this eraergency budget was 
never intended to cover the full range, and his emphasis on 
the. dangers of inflation, might seem to presage much more 
drastic financial action next April. But closer examination 
reveals the same strands of thought as emerged in his grim 
speech in the Debate on the Address. Then, capital cuts were 
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needed partly “to bring about a measure of deflation” ; now, 
he still finds the primary source of inflation in the excessive 
capital programme—not, be it noted, in-excessive consumption 
which now, as then, Sir Stafford appears anxious to maintain 
for fear of secondary repercussions on production. Secondly, 
while there is a hint of a tentative approach towards the central 
truth that financial measures are needed to relieve the pressure 
on physical controls, the impression left is still that when Sir 
Stafford contemplates the more drastic measures which may 
be needed, he is thinking more of physical than of financial 
action. Defence of the food subsidies-and emphasis upon 
voluntary savings are hardly the obvious approaches to a 
tougher budget. Austerity Cripps plainly has no wish to adopt 
his predecessor’s pose as distributor of largesse ; but the mere 
fact of his translation to the Exchequer certainly does not mean 
that his prescription for deepening austerity is the same pre- 
scription as most economists and the City now advocate. 

For the immediate future, the inflationary menace looks only 
a shade less grave than it did a week ago ; and the chances of 
achieving the export targets by means of an ever-growing array 
of directional controls which pull against the tides of surplus 
spending power are not perceptibly brighter. It may be 
different, however, on a slightly longer view. There was always 
the possibility, even without the change in Chancellorship, 
that the practical demonstration of the way in which the chosen 
instruments are being obstructed by the failure of financial 
policy would eventually provoke an important change in em- 
phasis. The interim budget, mild though it is, was a first 
step, which in principle marks a big retreat from the standpoint 
tenaciously held only a few months ago. The second step, 
now that the force of inertia has been overcome, could be a 
longer one. If these views are already taking root in the 
Cabinet as a whole, the objective Sir Stafford will not be slower 
than his colleagues to grasp them, and he has not Mr Dalton’s 
back-seat tradition to inhibit him. 

What of the remaining ingredients, the positive elements, in 
Mr Dalton’s policy? The first was a doctrinaire dislike of 
profits, and a prejudice against investors and “ capitalists” as 
a class—a prejudice which construed equality of sacrifice into 
penal measures against them whenever fiscal policy suggested 
that any burdens at all had to be imposed upon the main body 
of taxpayers. Pure politics, not reasoned principles of finance, 
dictated the nature and direction of the imposts. Sir Stafford 
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may be less vindictive, but he is probably no less doctrinaige, 
If a more austere budget lies ahead, the City would be wise to 
assume that it’will not fare much better wa the new Chan. 
cellor than under the old. 

In one respect, from the narrowest me standpoint, i it is 
likely to fare worse. The third ingredient in Mr Dalton’s 
policy, the cheaper money drive, was not only a positive policy 
but one which was peculiarly personal to him. Labour 
philosophy may bar high interest rates and the use of the 
interest weapon as a primary means of economic control ; but 
it certainly did not demand extravagant efforts to establish 
abnormally low rates regardless of cost and in face of 
natural forces. Mr Douglas Jay, who, though trained ig 
economics, is scarcely a moderate in such matters, was shocked: 
to discover last spring that bank deposits had been expanded 
by some {800 millions in twelve months. Still less has it been 
pleasing to back-bench supporters to find a Socialist Chancellor 
ably filling the role of the speculators’ and stockbrokers’ best 
friend. ‘The new Chancellor has naturally paid lip-service to 
the cheap money policy, and has denied its inflationary signi- 
ficance. But to buttress it now, on the very eve of the issue 
of the new Transport stock, would require very vigorous posi- 
tive action, and most people had doubted whether even Mr 
Dalton’s effrontery and tenacity would suffice to achieve it, 
It is hard to see the austere Sir Stafford as commander-in-chief 
of a regiment of “ departments ” operating lavishly with newly 
created money. It is still harder to see him in the role of the 
tub-thumping auctioneer of the street markets. Neither he nor 
his City advisers have ever rashly given hostages to fortune, 
He has no commitment to displace Goschen from his distine- 
tive niche in financial history. He is not called upon to notice 
that Consols now stand roughly where they did when his pre- 
decessor first went into action. But if he does notice it, he 
will surely also notice what has happened to bank deposits, 

In short, the City speculators have no reason to welcome this 
change at the Treasury. But, on a somewhat longer view, 
though much in the wider field of economic strategy remains 
uncertain, there is room for hope that a realistic financial policy 
has by this personal accident been brought a little nearer. 
That will serve the long-run interests of the community, and 
of investors incidentally. But the Daltonian legacy of differen- 
tial burdens upon them—especially upon the equity shareholder 
—is likely to run its full Parliamentary term, 


Trade Under the New Tariff 


O assess the exact consequences for the future of world 

trade of a tariff agreement between 23 nations, which has 
involved 106 sets of bilateral negotiations between the parties 
over a period of six months, and is now set down in an agree- 
ment containing 34 Articles and two volumes of Schedules 
weighing eight pounds, is an impossible task. The Agreement 
arrives at the very time that Britain is adopting bilateral trading 
practices us a matter of self defence ; but despite this and all 
the other impediments to the free flow of international 
commerce, multilateral trade relationships still extend over a 
large part of the world and account for a significant share of 
world commerce. The extreme complexity of these relation- 
ships means that the balance of gain and sacrifice cannot be 
worked out by any process of simple arithmetic ; formal figuring 
alone would require the mathematician’s apparatus of simul- 
taneous equations, but calculations of this sort will be far 
less ithportant, in the end, than the effects of the agreement 
as a whole upon the quantum ‘of world trade. World trade 


could increase and leave some countries poorer, but that is 


hardly a consequence which is likely to apply to Britain. sy 


account for 85 per cent of the external trade of the signatories, 
the Agreement does not enter into full force, but it is being 
applied provisionally by eight countries (Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, France, Luxemburg, Netherlands, the United King- 
dom and the United States) from January 1st next year. It 
remains in force at least until January 1, 1951. There are 
twenty schedules (the “Benelux” countries and Syria and 
Lebanon are each covered in a joint schedule and not separately), 
which record the concessions on duties and preferences, and 
which apply multilaterally—that is, they are all to be accorded 
to each of the signatories. Some of these concessions provide 
for a reduction of rates of duty ; others for the “ binding” of 
existing rates (that is, a promise that they shall not be increased); 
others again for the reduction of margins of preference either 

by: specalicseepeensbing “ar, sea eneapapenes | oft eedacten, 
of general rates of duty. 

The trond iadlecacal these thaegét beyrbden ‘concessions i 
and advantages to Britain is summarised in the Government’s 
Report* in a series of tables. In the first place, Britain has under: 





*“Report on the Geneva Tariff Negotiations.” Cmd. 7258. 
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taken, in respect.of a first category of Bo0ds, either to continue 
duty-free entry or to.“ bind” the existing.ad valorem duties, 
or, where the existing duties are specific, not to increase them 
to such an extent that they would be higher ad valorem than 
they were before the war (not, it would seem, a very burdensome 
concession in these days of greatly increased prices). Britain 
imported goods in this first category in 1938 to the extent of 
{63.1 million from the 22 countries divided as follows: — 


£ million 
Present Range of Duty 
Specific 31% or 21% to 11°, to Up to Duty 
rates over OY, eA 10% tree Total 
0:2 1-0 17 10-7 ll-l 38-4 63:1 


This represents the range of imports on which duties will be 
stabilised at least until-1951. These undertakings are of some 
value in promoting expansionary tendencies in world trade, 
for they limit the area in which sudden and frustrating increases 
of tariffs can be applied. In a second category, Britain has 
undertaken to reduce current ad valorem duties affecting goods 
of which British imports from the 22 countries in 1938 totalled 
{19.8 million. These changes are summarised below: — 


£ million 
Present Rates 
Reduced by { 4, Total 
31% 21% to | 1l% to | 10% 
over 50% 20% | 
\ { a 
Less than quarter ..4...5eccsecsese 1 ae} 31 4:3 Ste 8-5 
Quarter to less than half ........... | 4-5 06 | 38 | 19 | 17-8 
BOARS OF TORE oo. od SEW ee SS i Ses eggs SSS AOR 3-4 | 3°56 
sielprcniiieel amaientaiat |__| -___~ 
2-6 37 | 8-2 | 5:3 | 19-8 


Those specific duties which have been bound . against any 
increase themselves represent a reduction in ad valorem rates 
(owing to higher prices) and certain reductions in specific duties 
have also been agreed. Further, some specific rates of British 
duty have been reduced. British imports from the partici- 
pating countries in 1938 covered by this third category of 
concessions amounted to £10.6 million. This should be added 
to the total of £19.8 million in the table, above to measure the 
volume of trade (£30.4 million at 1938 prices) which stands 
to benefit from the effective reduction in the British tariff. It 
is a useful contribution towards freer trade, but before any 
hats are thrown into the air it is worth recalling that total 
British imports from non-Empire sources in that year amounted 
to £548 million, dutiable and undutiable,. The new agreement 
touches only 54 per cent of this. 


The agreement will be closely examined for evidence of how 
far Britain has moved, under the pressure of American doctrine, 
towards the “elimination of preferences.” The United 
Kingdom has agreed to the reduction by other Commonwealth 
countries of preferences accorded to British goods ; many of 
these are on “a selatively small scale,” but there are some 
reductions of one-third or even one-half, and in “a few cases” 
margins have been completely eliminated. The total value in 
1938 of the goods imported into British countries from the other 
countries represented at Geneva (excluding the United King- 
dom itself from both sides) was £37.4 million, on which con- 
cessions are distributed as follows: — 


ae {million ch deeanhdthaati 


Margins Reduced | Margins Reduced | 
by less than 35% by 35% oF more | 


i 
Pt ‘ slg ditllipen ta ED ee bide enw ee 


Margins 


Imports Into Eliminated 





Coote 6. iyi eveialnia 10-5 4-5 6-6 

GNANA. di 55 cacn's cheniedatnas 3-3 0-9 11 

Wey Sealaedl ,...cidyconises cde 0:8 1+2 0:5 

Squtle A trices. 556065 os es cis ee 1-3 o-7 

India and Pakistan: ..¢.. 0. <«+ +s 0-4 0-2 0-7 

Newfoundland, S. Rhodesia, Burma 
Onk: Ceylon 5 et i ONTOS 0-4 O-1 
IS... nnccowes obeed dst.cdeee= 4:2 mes 
ee } 
19-6 8-2 9-6 
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In 1938, the value of British goods affected by these changes of 
preference amounted to £36 million, or 17, per cent. of the sotal 
value of £207 million for British goods exported, to. Common. 
wealth countries. The case of Canada is clearly the most..im- 
portant in this list; and in return, Canada has reduced many 
preferential rates of duty in favour of Britain, and has bound 
many others against increase, . By a separate exchange-of letiers, 
the two countries have. modified the Anglo-Canadian .trade 
agreement of 1937, in order to free each Government from the 
obligation to maintain given margins. of , preference, but) the 
preferences remaining after, the entry. into force of the, general 
agreement will be continued. . Any special rates lower than. the 
British preferential. tariff. which Canada. has accorded. to 
Australia, the British West Indies, New. Zealand er South Africa 
are not automatically extended.to British or Colonia! imports 
into Cangda, but they will not be extended. 

The concessions on the margins of preference enjoyed by 
the United Kingdom in the Colonies were made primarily to 
the United States. They operate .as soon as possible, and’ not 
later than the end of 1949, but they may be made inoperative 
if “at any time” the quantity of general purpose synthetic 
rubber “ required to be consumed in the United States ‘under 
internal quantitative regulations ” exceeds 25 per cent, of the 
total American consumption of natural, synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber, During the first nine months of this year, American 
rubber consumption (of. all types) totalled 1,041,587 tons, of 
which general purpose. synthetic totalled 346,972 tons or pre- 
cisely one-third, If the consumption of GRS was reduced. to 
260,000 tons and reclaimed rubber increased from 213,000 tons 
to 300,000 tons, the stipulated 25 per cent would not have 
been exceeded. Thus the concessions on Colonial preferences 
do not automatically guarantee the increased consumption of 
natural rubber in the United States. This result is a testimony 
rather to the tough character of American bargaining, than to 
the pure pursuit of freer world trade. The position regarding 
tin ore is more satisfactory, for the.Malayan export duty is not 
to be suspended until the United States ceases to subsidise the 
Texas smelter, . 

It is clear that substantial concessions have been made by 
Britain and other Commonwealth countries by reduction and 
elimination of imperial preference margins. Evidently, these 
were necessary to secure a multilateral agreement, and it is 
claimed that they “do not by any means involve an abandon- 
ment of the essential. structure” of imperial preference—with 
some reason, since-7o per cent of the trade in 1938 remains 
unaffected. The next table shows the 1938 value of British 
exports to Commonwealth countries which were entitled to 
guaranteed preferences, and the reductions which have now 
been agreed : — 


Tae) Noles | 
Reduced by | Reduced by 
Preferences ("(5c'than’ |. 35° 
Pal uaranteed | an a or Eliminated Unaffected 
| Ns to UK 35% —- 
SERRE 
Cameadev<:x:<0:0 <i¢9 os a 
Australia... .. 2... yb 
New Zealand ...... 63 
South Africa ...... 89 
India & Pakistan 64 
v1) 





The counterpart of these ‘concessions is to be found in’ tariff 
reductions from foreign countries to Britain or to the Common-~ 
wealth countries concerned. The importance of Canada in. this 
list is again apparent. 

Such, very briefly summarised, are the main ‘heads under 
which concessions have been made by Britain and. Common- 
wealth, . What has been: conceded in return ?. The. value.of 
1938 trade now to be covered by “bindings” of rates. is 
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£29 million for foreign countries’ and {15 million for Common- 
wealth countries’ imports from the United Kingdom ; reductions 
in duties apply to £36 million of 1938 British trade with foreign 
countries and {12 million with Commonwealth countries. In 
the latter case, of course, many reductions are the counterpart 
to reductions in the margin of preference to which Britain has 
agreed. The most important question is the extent of reductions 
in the American tariff. The maximum reduction within the 
power of the Administration is half of the existing tariff. Cuts 
of this extent are to apply to British exports to the United 
States valued at £2,500,000 in 1939, and of one-third to 
one-half on other exports valued at {10-11 million ; {10 million 
of other exports benefit from smaller reductions and “ bindings.” 
Total exports from the United Kingdom to the United States 
in 1938 were £20} million. The following is an ae wits 
list of old and new rates: — 


United States Duty 


Old New 

Woollen fabrics, per lb. .... 40 cts. 37} cts. 

+37}% ad.v. +25% ad. v. 
Knit underwear, per Ib..... 50 cts. 37$ cts. 

+3% ad.v. +20% ad.v. 
Rayon clothing, per lb. .... 45 cts. 274 cts. 

+65% ad.v. +35% adv. 
Whisky, per proof gal. ..... $2-50 $1-50 
Trucks, chasmto00 24. csi 25% 128% 


But it is fair also to include in the reckoning the indirect 
‘advantages to Britain of an increased dollar trade in Common- 
wealth produce, as well as direct British exports. Such pos- 
sibilities arise from concessions by the United States to 
Commonwealth countries on meat, butter, wool and various 
Colonial products, though first impressions suggest that they 
will not be of major significance, save perhaps in wool. 

Tariff changes agreed by other countries are best described 
in summary form, shown in the next column. 

An immense amount of research will be required before a 
balance of profit and loss can be struck. And in the end it will 
not necessarily be the tariff reductions on both sides which 
determine whether the trading balance between the old world 
and the new can be restored to some semblance of equilibrium, 
so much as the level of British and European export costs and 
the breaking down of quota arrangements. In many sectors of 
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trade, it must be feared, even the total elimination of 

tariffs would constitute no competitive threat to American 
ducers. In the ultimate, it will be the development of sina 
lateral trade and the indirect benefits of an expanding volumg 
of world commerce which will be most valuable to Britain, and 





$$$ 
British Trade 
in 1938 
covered by 
Concessions 
eer: £ million Principal Items 
PURGO ins is Rae take HK0S 7 Fresh fish, gin, whisky, chemicals, 


tvres and tubes, woollen yarns 
and tissues, clothing and 
cultural tractors. Cotton and 
rayon piece goods to French. 
West Africa. 


Czechoslovakia......... 3 Cotton yarns, woollen and worsted 
tissues, whisky, asbestos pro- 
ducts. 

“ Benelux ”’ Union..... 14 ~=‘Foodstuffs, gramophones, knitted 

(incl, piece goods, sanitary ware and 
. bindings) carpets. 

NOSrway sce ss 0c caviciess 1} Changes are small; 1933 Agree 
ment remains in operation, 

Re ey a 1$ Gloves, skins, chemicals, as 

(excl. insecticides, textile machinery, 
coal) 

Chile 0560 is sb eease kis 0-6 Motor cars, whisky, rum, cigarette 
and sugar refining mz achinery, 

Lebanon-Syria ......... 0-3 Perfumery, cosmetics, fine cotton 


yarns, bicycles, internal com. 
bustion engines. 
RP cA dip ae sobp ag cuks 2  Sheeps wool, iron and steel plate, 
. tyres, proprietary medicines, 
steam boilers, dynamos, em 
broidery linen, textile machinery, 








these are not matters which can be measured from. tariff 
schedules. A first impression suggests that the General Agree- 
ment of the 23 nations is only a tentative step towards the 
freeing of trade shackles—granted the economic strains of the 
postwar period no other outcome was conceivable. It is an 
agreement compact of reservations, special cases, and some 
carefully circumscribed measures towards an ideal which none 
of the nations—including the richest and most powerful—has 


been prepared to pursue beyond the bounds set by caution and 
timidity. 


Business Notes 


Sir Stafford and Gilt-Edged 


The gilt-edged market has shown some signs of wavering 
from its first, and perhaps unduly confident, view that the appoint- 
ment of Sir Stafford Cripps as Chancellor had ushered in a new 
period of “ sound finance,” in sharp contrast to the policies pursued 
by his predecessor. This initial reaction was natural enough, for 
the resignation of Mr Dalton involved the disappearance, or at 
least the modification, of market forces which he had made pecu- 
liarly and personally his own. No Chancellor was ever more 
practised in tipping the obvious wink ; and the City followed his 
oeillades with care and profit. Sir Stafford i is compact of austerity ; 
will it extend to the financial sphere as well as the physical ? 

In his reply to the Budget debate on Monday, the new Chan- 
cellor urged that any super-subtle reading of his words would not 
be justified. But there were two unequivocal statements which 
deserve to be recorded. First, Sir Stafford was, and is, in full 
agreement with the proposals contained in the autumn Budget. 
Secondly, in a passage scouting (not 3 successfully) the notion 
that capital ts had a “ negligible ” influence on the inflationary 
situation, he concluded that the effect of such profits provided no 
reason “for abandoning an otherwise sound policy of borrowing 
as cheaply..98 we, can,iand.es we hope to continue,to.do in the 3 
uture.” 

These observations, wae with Sir Stafford’s references to 
“two strong objections” to allowing interest rates to rise (not, 
significantly enough the familiar budgetary objection, but the 
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very sharp rise which would be needed if they were to be effective 
as a brake, and their unselective character) suggest, for what they 
are worth, that the new Chancellor is content for the moment to 
follow in the footsteps of the old. A sharp break in policy was 
not to be expected. But it will not be long before Sir Stafford 
has to show his hand more clearly on cheap money, for he will 
presumably honour his predecessor’s promise to say how the 
3 per cent Conversion Stock is to be dealt with when it is called 
for redemption on December 1st, and within the following month 
he has to make arrangements for the Transport Stock. He in- 
herited from Mr Dalton a gilt-edged yield structure in which the 
“middles” were roughly on a 2} per cent basis, 15-year stocks 
on a 2} per cent basis, and the undated stocks were once again 
out of line with the 20-year issues with yields of 23 per cent 
compared with 2§ per cent for the latter. The speculative money 
which had been counting on ready-made profits from Old Consols 
and “Daltons” is now in flight. This week’s adjustments in 
favour of the “shorts” and “ middles,” and against the undated 
issues suggest that Sir Stafford on cheap money is not convincing 
enough to suit the book of the gilt-edged speculators. They, of 
all people, never will be missed. 


* x x 


Equities and the Profits Tax 


The course of equity shares since the Budget, and more par- 
ticularly this week, suggests that the doubling of the Profits Tax 
was correctly discounted as a general market factor. But the pro- 
cess of detailed adjustment of individual share values to the new 
rates will be a slow and steady process. Valiant attempts are 
being made to work out its incidence on particular shares, but 
for reasons suggested in last week’s article on the tax changes, 
calculations of this sort can only too easily be invested with a 
spurious accuracy. The limiting factors in the arithmetic are 
three. First, Profits Tax is levied on profits as assessed for income 
tax purposes, and these, as investors know only too well, may be 
very different from the published profits in company reports. 
Secondly, no calculation of the increased rate of Profits Tax has 
any meaning unless an offsetting adjustment is made for the end 
of EPT, and since the great majority of companies have not dis- 
closed their EPT payments in detail in the past, the amount of 
the offset is either not known, or can only be guessed within the 
range of a wide margin of error. Thirdly, calculations of earnings 
based on the assumption that profits will be distributed in full 
(after paying 25 per cent Profits Tax) beg the whole question of 
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Profit | 
Company | Year ie ° . ae - ’ a 
| Ended | Depre-| Total Ep. | Eamed | Paid | Price ( Yield 
| ciation | pret BGA RG OF £ sd 
om Oht chet eT ees ry peti t i . 
| 1947 | } 
Beecham Group ..... Mar. 31 2,664 | 1,656 |  65la, 45:6) | 40 22/-' 41011 
(e} } j } | 
Courtaulds ......... Mar. 31) 3,755 1645 ° ° 13-7 | 9-5 | 44/- | 39 Wd 
1946 | } } i : i 
Imperial Chem, Indus, Dec. 31 18,412 | 8,416¢ 4,955 | 22:5 | 10-0 | 48/9;4 2 1 
Imperial Tobacco Co.. Oct. 31: 19,717 |} 8,450 { 200 | 25-5td) 19-25106/3| 312 6f 
1947 | i 
Marks & Spencer..... Mar. 31' 3,209} 1400} © | 92-4 | 60 | 70-14 5 9 
1946 | | 
Purell & Sons ...... Sept. 30, _ 988 809 *. | 158-3 | 80} 73/9; 5.8 6 
Turner & Newall .... Sept. 30° 3,769 | 2,543 999 | 21-8) | 12-5) 76/3} 3 5 7 
Timothy Whites and Dec, 28; 717; 592) 181} 60-4 | 32-5) 41/3;3 18 9 
Taylors | | i i 
F. W. Woolworth & Co. Dec. 31) 9,148 | 3s71f\ * | 128-5 10 | 85/6}4 120 
' ! ' ' | 


(a) Includes £150,768 Profits Tax. (6) Based on net profit after deduction of profit 
retained by subsidiary companies. (q Fifteen months. (d) Calculated on yield basis of 
7‘6 per cent. per annum. te) After deducting £1,691,703 overprovision of previous years 
proportion of E.P.T. not ascertainable. (f) Excluding £2,000,000 provision for future 
taxation, * Not stated. ft Free of Income Tax. 


the effect of the higher rates on the decisions of directors on dis- 
tribution policy. Thus, even where the arithmetic is accurate, the 
result remains notional, and it may be positively misleading as a 
guide to choice as between one share and another. 

The Economist has never been averse from making the best 
even of partial or fallible statistical material, if it was likely 
to provide a useful or helpful result. But calculations of the 
incidence of Profits Tax are so tentative that they are best not 
attempted—even the simple type which is content to add back 
the full tax provision disclosed in a company’s accounts to the 
net profit and then deduct one-quarter for Profits Tax. For the 
benefit of those investors who cannot resist this sort of sum, the 
accompanying table provides some raw material. The general 
principles are clear. The small EPT payer, with a high capital 
gearing will fare worst; and a generous earnings margin in the last 
accounts offers at least some presumption that the directors will 
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be the more disposed to maintain existing rates of dividend. But 
eee proposi- 
s. fi 


* * *. 


Royal Dutch-Shell Issue 


After several weeks of hint and speculation, the terms of the 


Royal Dutch-Shell group’s new capital proposals for financing 
the enormous programme of capital development which lies before 
it in the next two years have been disclosed. Briefly, “ Sheil” 
Transport is offering 9,648,544 £1 ordinary shares at £3 per 


share to existing holders (registered or bearer) in the proportion 


of one new share for every three at. present held. Holders will 


have until January 15th to accept the offer and the new shares will 


rank for final dividend in respect of 1947. The directors antici- 


pate that they will be able “at least to maintain” the same annual 


rate of dividend as was paid for 1946 (74 per cent tax free, of 
which 5 per cent was distributed as final dividend). Royal Dutch 


is issuing Fl. 302,174,000 in ordinary shares of 1,000 florins at 
par (Holland being fortunately free from a “ bonus issue tax ”) 
in the proportion of one new for two now held. The Dutch 


group is also issuing Fl. 100 million of 34 per cent debentures, 


1952-72. The sterling price of these shares will be £93 12s. 8d. 
and they must be taken up by December 3oth. 

Such, in the briefest outline, is the essence of the new financial 
proposals, so far as they affect shareholders. The group is now 
proceeding with extension plans which will cost {105 million up 
to the end of 1949. Of this programme, oil production facilities 
will absorb 34 per cent, tankers 9 per cent, refineries and chemical 
plants 41 per cent, and marketing installation 16 per cent. The 
two parent companies will be jointly responsible, in the long- 
standing proportion of 40 per cent for “ Shell” and 60 per cent 
for Royal Dutch, for this programme. Thus “Shell” will have 
to find approximately £42 million, towards which the new ordi- 
nary share issue will furnish £28,100,090 net, before deducting 
bonus duty (itself an indefensible impost which may well involve 
half a million pounds which “Shell” could spend to better 
advantage). Some £14 million will have to be found, therefore, 
from the company’s accruing resources or from some future issue 
of new capital. The sums involved are truly formidable, partly 
because cost levels are far higher than they were before the war, 
but equally because the complexity of modern plants to keep 
abreast of petroleum technology has greatly increased. The 
directors anticipate that the grougp’s earning power will be “ con- 
siderably enhanced ” by the new extensions and by the expand- 
ing market for oi! products. 

There are three main operating companies in the group, and 
their share of cost of the new programmes and their main 
activities can be summarised in the following form : — 

Millidns 

Anglo-Saxon Petroleum {70° Producing interests in various 

parts of the world; tanker 

operation ; refineries and re- 

search within the Empire. 

Marketing. 

Bataafsche 1.270 Producing and refinery interests 

(say {25) in Holland, N.E.I, and N.W.1, ; 

engineering, technical and re- 
search operations. 


Shell Petroleum Co.... £10 
N.V. de 
Petroleum 


The broad pattern of the new programme will be familiar to 
those who have studied the major changes in the world oil sisua- 
tion which have occurred in the last year or two—in particular 
the opening up of new supplies of crude oil in the Middle East 
(here the group has entered into a long-term. contract with the 
Gulf Exploration Company for supplies from the Kuwait oil- 
field), and the diversion of Caribbean. oil supplies, from which 
hitherto the European market has in part been fed, 10 the United 
States, where demand has overtaken Western Hemisphere 
supplies. To handle Kuwait crude oil in this country. 1wo 
refineries are to be built, on the Thames and on the Manchester 
Ship Canal, and extensions are afoot in Holland, the Netherlands 
East Indies and British Borneo. Refining capacity is to be in- 
creased from the present figure of 29} million tons per annum 
(excluding interests in the United States) to 367 million tons by 
the end of 1949. 


* * * 


The Issue and the Market 


Thirty million pounds is a large sum and it is evident that the 
directors have decided to give every shareholder the opportunity 
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of participating in the issue by leaving nearly two months for 
acceptance. The issue has been underwritten by a group com- 
prising Morgan Grenfell and Co., Baring Brothers, N. M. 
Rothschild and Sons, and M. Samuel and Co., for a commission 
of 1s. 6d. per share. Big issues are rare enough, and those made 
without the collateral support of officially sponsored organisations 
like Finance Corporation for Industry are even rarer. The Shell 
issue, therefore, is something of a challenge for the London 
capital market, which in its heyday would have taken an opera- 
tion of this sort in its stride, to rise to the occasion. 

For this reason alone—quite apart from its intrinsic merit—it 
deserves success. Certainly, any qualification to success would 
refiect seriously on the future willingness of British investors to 
furnish the resources from which major industrial projects in this 
country and overseas could be financed. It is fashionable to 
belittle and denigrate this most important function of the London 
market, and to suggest that the role of private finance has been 
permanently replaced, or at least greatly modified, by the financial 
second cousins of the Exchequer. But the mobilising of private 
savings through the capital market played an important part in 
making the City great and added immeasurably to Britain’s pros- 
perity in happier times. The extent to which this function has 
been compromised by the division of the world into different 
currency areas is illustrated in the Royal Dutch issue itself, with 
its rigid stipulations governing the acceptance by British holders 
of the new Royal Dutch shares. 


* x a7 
Finance Bill Points 


A quick survey of the Finance Bill clears up a few uncertain 
points, particularly on the incidence of the new pool-betting duty 
and the disallowance of one-half of advertising expenses for 
income-tax purposes. The pool-betting duty (10 per cent) will 
be paid by the operator of the totalisator, and the distribution of 
stake money will be subject to the deduction of the manager’s 
percentage (which is limited to a maximum of 6 per cent) and 
also to the deduction of pool-betting duty. This means that dis- 
tributions will normally be 84 per cent of the total stake money. 

The new treatment of advertising expenses will not apply to 
expenditure incurred in advertising “in the United Kingdom” 
in a newspaper or periodical “ certified by the Board of Trade to 
be a technical or trade journal or to circulate wholly or mainly 
outside the United Kingdom.” The Treasury may also provide 
by order that advertising expenses “of such classes, or incurred 
in such circumstances, as may be prescribed . . .” shall be ex- 
cluded from the computation of advertising expenses for tax pur- 
poses. The precise significance of this second method of 
exception is not clear—it was not hinted at by any reference in 
Mr. Dalton’s Budget speech. Cinema advertising (including 
slides) and hoardings and posters (save on the trader’s premises) 
are covered. Perhaps the most notable omission from the defini- 
tion is advertising expenditure on circulars. 


* * x 


More Dollars from Wool ? 


The multilateral character of the Geneva tariff agreements 
published last Tuesday may offer Britain some advantages in 
the short period. Indeed, the concessions granted by the United 
States on Empire produce may prove indirectly to be more 
beneficial to Britain than some of the direct tariff reductions on 
British goods. The rubber market was obviously disappointed 
by the modest reduction in the percentage of United States 
synthetic rubber to be used in the manufacture of tyres and inner 
tubes ; but it is hoped nevertheless that there will be some in- 
crease in the shipments from Malaya to America. The §0 per 
cent reduction of United States tariffs on New Zealand and 
Australian meat and butter is at the moment of only academic 
interest. The entire exportable surpluses of these two com- 
modities has been purchased by the United Kingdom up to 
1950 under a long-term contract. In view of the present low 
level of British rations, it is unlikely that Britain would agree 
to any diversion of meat or butter supplies to the American 
market even though it would be a means of earning dollars. 

The American concession of a 25 per cent reduction in the 
duty on Dominion wool (Australian, New Zealand, and South 
African), on the other hand, may offer better prospects of getting 
more dollars into the Empire pool. The current duty is 34 cents 
a Ib. and in spite of it, imports of foreign wool, largely Australian, 
into America have been very large. In any case consumption of 
wool in the United States has expanded roar since the end of 
the war from a monthly average of §2 million Ib. in 1944 to over 
62 million Ib. in 1946, and of this latter quantity 82 per cent 
was imported. Since January, however, American wool consump- 
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in Britai other countries, but the present down. 

trend is probably a reaction to the high level of activity 
over the past year and the huge re-stocking demand rather thang 
complete reversion to the prewar level of consumption. Granted 
the maintenance of a high national income in the United § 
the demand for wool should expand, particularly for higher 
quality products in which Australian and South African merino 
wool is used. Moreover, at the present high wool prices, a duty 
of about 26 cents a lb, should not be an unduly high obstacle for 
Dominion supplies to surmount. 

In wool, there undoubtedly appears to be scope for an expanding 
Empire trade with America, but it would be unwise to assume 
that imports into the United States will be maintained at the 
same high level as in 1946-47. So far this season, American 
buyers at the wool auctions have been little in evidence and their 
purchases have been selective. Admittedly much of the wool 
offered has not been fully suitable for the American market, but 
there is nevertheless a marked difference compared with a 
ago, when American purchases were being made very freely. 


* * * 
“ Grave’’ Situation on Rail 


The shortage of railway wagons is now regarded as a critical 
factor in this winter’s production drive. This is no recent dis- 
covery, but its importance has been underlined this week by the 
fact that Sir Stafford Cripps, pre-occupied as he must be with his 
new duties as Chancellor of the Exchequer, took occasion on 
Tuesday to deal exclusively with the problem at his fortnightly 
press conference, when he declared that the position is now 
“extremely grave.” 

There are at present 54,000 fewer wagons on rail than at this 
time last year and over 80,000 fewer than in 1945. The number 
of wagons coming forward for heavy repair is causing most con- 
cern. Althougn “within a few months” the monthly rate of 
repair will be raised by 16,000—an increase which will overtake 
the numbers coming forward—it is estimated that there will still 
be a deficiency of 100,000 wagons this winter. 

Sir Stafford’s urgent appeal for a more rapid turn-round. of 
wagons—to be backed, if need be, by a swingeing increase im 
demurrage charges—is in striking contrast to the almost buoyant 
tones which were to be heard in the debate on railway services two 
weeks ago. “A fortnigh: ago” said the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Transpor; on that occasion, “we passed the 
peak of wagons needing repair ; the curve has now started to turn 
downwards.” Mr Callaghan then went on to adduce from the 
fact that the railways dealt with 13.6 million ton miles of traffic 
in the first 36 weeks of this year, compared with 11.2 million in 
the corresponding period of 1938, proof that the railways were 
not suffering from “creeping paralysis” (a phrase recently used 
by the Transport Correspondent of the Financial Times and 
erroneously attributed to The Economist in a BBC news 
broadcast). 

The flat contradiction in these two statements must deepen the 
misgivings of those who are already aware of the present slow rate 
of repair of railway rolling stock and who doubt the likelihood, 
on any reasonable view, of a substantial reduction in the accumu- 
lation of railway equipment now awaiting repair. The shortage of 
railway wagons is, indeed, only one aspect—though perhaps the 
most important—of the malaise from which the railways are 
suffering. Shortage of stafi and materials, psychological unsettle- 
ment as January Ist approaches and long-deferred renewals are 
creating the most acute operational problems, which cannot be 
offset merely by a cut in passenger services. The only solution 
is more materials and a higher rate of output in the repair shops. 
And the latter needs more men (for which the wagon repairers 
have no priority) and much re-organisation in the shops. 


* * * 
Note Issue’s Big Fall 


The improving trend of the note circulation, discussed in 
these columns three weeks ago, has taken a quite abnormal 
forward in the past week. A decline is customary at this time 
the year, for this is the week in which the circulation normally 
reaches its pre-Christmas low point. But this time there has been 
a fall of no less than £12 million, probably the largest decline that 
has ever occurred except after a major holiday or special outflow. 
It carries the total circulation down to £1,348 million, fully £15 
million less than at this date last year, and brings the reflux since 
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the summer’s holiday peak to £72} million, in contrast with only 

28 million for the similar period of 1946. Obviously, the pre- 

udget spending must have been even than had been sup- 
posed. It is now.certain, as Mr Dalton implied in his Budget 
speech, that the Christmas requirements will be accommodated 
without the necessity of any increase in the fiduciary issue—for 
the first time since 1940. Thanks to the rapid return of currency 
in recent weeks, the reserve of notes and coin in the Bank’s 
banking department has been raised to no less than £103.9 
million, which is comfortably beyond the all-time record estab- 
lished in 1934. Last year’s Christmas currency demands, measured 
from the third week of November, totalled nearly £65 million, 


only a little less than the peak demands experienced in 1943.’ 


Even if this year’s needs are on a comparable scale, it will be seen 
that the reserve at Christmas would still stand at substantially 
more than £35 million. In 1940, when a pre-Christmas increase 
in the fiduciary issue was last avoided, the reserve was allowed 
to fall to £14 million—and it dropped to only £9,000,000 before 
the fiduciary increase of the following spring. 

Whether it will be possible, as Mr Dalton hoped, actually to 
reduce the issue in the New Year, when the Christmas currency 
has returned, is less certain, Obviously the authorities are un- 
likely to effect a reduction unless there is no real danger that 
the issue would have to be raised again to cover next summer’s 
holiday needs. If, however, the circulation shows the same 
secular trend next year as it has done this, a reduction will 
Certainly be possible, for this year’s August peak was, for the 
first time since before the war, below the level of the previous 
Christmas peak. At this stage, it would be dangerous to attempt 
any firm prophecy. The influences upon the movement of the 
note circulation are always rather difficult to determine, and it is 
an open question how far the acceleration of the downward 
movement in recent months reflects a natural decline in the 
public’s need for currency. There can be little doubt that recent 
rumours that the authorities were contemplating a new issue of 
notes in order to catch the black marketeers have precipitated a 
reduction in these abnormal holdings. Also, it is never possible 
to be sure that some of the large quantities of sterling notes 
known to be held abroad are not being smuggled into the 
country ; there have been some detected cases recently. 

Finally, there is the curious fact that the large wave of pre- 
Budget spending had no expansionary impact upon the note 
circulation.” "To ‘some extent this’ may mean that the spendings 
come from personal savings accumulated during the war in 
notes; but it seems much more probable that an important 
counter-influence, such as the unloading of black market cur- 
rency, has been prevalent. As for the threat to the black mar- 
keteers, Sir Stafford Cripps’s statement this week was couched 
in somewhat ambiguous terms. He said that the Government 
had considered the question of an exchange of notes, but “was 
not yet ready to take this step ”"—which plainly leaves the spivs 
guessing. It is a moot point whether it will accelerate or retard 
the reflux of black market money. 


* * * 


Canada’s Dollar Crisis 

The difficulties in the Canadian balance of payments position 
have now reached the proportions of a crisis. This is evident from 
the fact that Canada’s gold and US dollar reserves have fallen 
since. the beginning of this year from $1,245 million to $500 
million. At this rate of decline only a few more months will 
elapse before the gold reserve is completely exhausted. In these 
circumstances it is hardly surprising that Canada should have 
shown some concern about the maintenance of the arrangements 
under which Britain continues to draw on the Canadian line of 
credit up to 50 per cent of its net deficit with Canada, meeting 
the balance of 50 per cent in US dollars. The arrangement may 
seem harsh to Britain. It appears even harsher and more onerous 
to Canada. Canada’s reserve position has now reached a point at 
which urgent remedial steps must be taken. The first of these 
has been the raising of a $300 million credit from the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. The Canadian Finance Minister, 
Mr Abbot, has explained that this step is a departure from the 
normal practice of borrowing in the open market, which Canada 
has followed in the past. He added that the possibility of floating 
loans in the United States market will be investigated in the near 
future. The credit from the Export-Import Bank is to be re- 
garded as temporary financing, and will be repaid in four yearly 
instalments. 

The next relief measure isthe decision to pay a premium of 
$7 for each ounce of gold produced by Canadian mines in excess 
of their production for the year ended June 3oth last. This is 
intended to stimulate the production of gold, the readiest US 
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dollar-earner. It should also extract from reserves at the mines 
some”Of the gold which has been held back in anticipation of ; 
new devaluation of the Canadian dollar. As far as gold mining ; 
concerned,, the subsidy which carries the price for additi 
newly-mined gold to $42.per ounce is tantamount to a parti 
devaluation of the Canadian currency, It remains to be seen 
this step can be reconciled with Canada’s obligations under th 
rules of the International Monetazy Fund. { 

The third part of the Canadian monetary defence programm 
is a wide range of import and travel restrictions aimed ‘gt 
economising US dollars. In addition, a 25 per cent excise tax 
has been imposed on a wide aonat durable consumer goods, 
the intention being to discourage domestic consumption of these 
goods and divert them as exports to the United States, The possi- 
bilities of expanding exports to the United States have been con- 
siderably increased by the tariff agreement announced this week, 
Some of the more spectacular concessions given in the new US 
schedule, such as, for example, the 50 per cent cut in the duty 
on imported motor-cars, emerged from the negotiations between 
Canada and the United States. Even with all these measuges 
Canada will be hard put to it to maintain her flow of exports to 
Europe and avoid exhaustion of her small remaining dollar reserve, 
The European Recovery Programme will, however, come to the 
rescue if the US Congress can be induced to appropriate funds 
for expenditure by Europe outside the United States. Canada 
would be the main beneficiary of such appropriations. 


> 









* o * 

Agreement with Iraq 

The terms of a supplementary financial agreement between 
the Governments of the United Kingdom and of Iraq were pub- 
lished this week. The new arrangements arise from the re- 
negotiation of the five-year financial agreement signed last August 
on the eve of the suspension of convertibility of sterling. That 
unexpected development nullified the greater.part of that agree- 
ment under which it had been arranged that \Iraq’s sterling 
balances, amounting to about {60 million, should be liberated 
over a-period of five years. The immediate free release under 
that agreement was to be of £9,000,000 for the first year, plus a 
further £9,000,000 in respect of outstanding confirmed credits 
and repayment of advances by the Iraq Petroleum Company. 
The new agreement is trimmed to the prevailing dollar austerity, 
It covers only the period to June 30th next, and provides that 
over this period Iraq shall restrict her gross payments to scarce 
currency countries to the equivalent of £5,750,000 a year. In so 
far as this is not forthcoming out of Iraq’s own hard currency 
earnings, the balance will be made good by allowing Iraq to draw 
on sterling balances to the necessary extent. Although a small 
amount of Iraq oil is sold against dollars, it is probable that the 
larger part of the £5,7§0,000 in question will have to be provided 
out of the sterling area dollar pool. Since Britain is running a 
large current surplus with Iraq, it is more than probable that any 
such dipping into the dollar pool will be financed by drawing 
down accumulated balances and not out of current sterling 
earnings. 

* * * 


Anglo-Irish Trade 

The commercial and financial negotiations between Great 
Britain and Eire have ended in what appears to be a mutually 
satisfactory agreement. The communique summarising the results 
of the talks gives greater definition to British than to Irish com- 
mitments, but the significance of that contrast should not be 
exaggerated. Existing supplies of coal to Eire are to be maintained 
and in addition “a substantial quantity of reasonable quality” is 
to be exported in 1948, This will be part of the Marshall coal 
which Britain has undertaken to export to Europe in 1948, In- 
creased supplies of textile raw materials, machinery and fertilisers 
have also been promised by Great Britain, The announcement 
makes no mention of the rates of delivery of exports of foodstuffs 
from Eire to Britain but envisages increases in the prices paid by 
Britain for cattle, meat and eggs. Prices paid for Irish flax have 
also been raised. 

_ The financial discussions were mainly concerned with the 
inevitable dollar problem and with the extent to which Eire’s 
ir requirements could be satisfied by using accum 
sterling balances. It was agreed that the Government of Eire 
would make considerable reductions in its direct dollar expendi- 
ture, though the exact size of the dollar budget will depend largely 
on the amount of non-dollar wheat which Eire will be able t 
import during the coming year. On the most pessimistic assump- 


tions Eire’s dollar purchases for the period October 1, 1947) © 
June 30, 1948, should not exceed its dollar earnings by more than 
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the equivalent of {14 million. It has therefore 

this should be the limit of Eire’s drawings free the Siar pont 
for this period. The figure will be reduced in so far as imports 
of non-dollar wheat can be substituted for the imports from the 
—— Hemisphere on which Eire is at present compelled to 
budget. 

The agreement, especially the rate of authorised releases of 
accumulated balances for conversion into dollars, appears to be 
decidedly favourable to Eire. In so far as it results in a larger 
flow of foodstuffs from Eire, it will no doubt have com i 
advantages for Britain. It can certainly be said that the atmo- 
sphere in which the talks were held contrasted pleasantly with that 
which has all too often surrounded Anglo-Irish negotiations in 
the past. To go back to 1932, when Mr De Valera suspended 
payments on the Land Annuities and set loose the economic war 
between the two countries which for some years was to bring 
trade between them down to damagingly small proportions, is to 
return to another era. 


* k & 
Ships, Strategy and Subsidies 


Maritime opinion on this side of the Atlantic is not unduly 
perturbed by the energetic lobbying in, Washington on the future 
of the American merchant navy. Basically the problem is one 
of strategy, for in peacetime it is sound economics for America 
to import shipping services. Experience between the wars showed 
that no amount of subsidisation or “ flag reservation” could sus- 
tain an American fleet in competition with other nations, although 
this policy did have the effect of undermining the maritime 
strength of potential allies. Sooner or later the Administration must 
answer the problem of how it is to maintain an adequate cargo 
fleet in operation and preserve a shipbuilding industry capable 
of rapid expansion in an emergency. 

No final decision, however, seems to have been taken—a fact 
which probably accounts for a certain agitation which can be 
detected in maritime circles in the United States. It is noticeable 
that the Geneva tariff negotiations excluded any discussion of flag 
discrimination (a term which is differently interpreted on opposite 
sides of the Atlantic), but Congress has taken little positive action 
to ind:cate its post-war policy. The Ship Sales Act of 1946, as 
an interim measure, was a useful compromise between the world’s 
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obvious need of ships, the apparent defence requirements of the 
Western Hemisphere and the self-interest of the shipping industry 
in America. Even so, the sale of tankers to foreign flags was 
first started, then stopped and has now been resumed again. About 
a year ago there was effective agitation for the return of cargo 
ships on charter to the Ministry of Transport. Recently the 
Harriman Report on the Marshall Plan supported the suggestion 
that ships to carry relief cargoes should be handed over to 
European operators. At the same time, it criticised the. ship- 
building programme being carried out by those nations, and in 
particular by Britain. Only a week later, however, President 
Truman’s Advisory Committee on the Merchant Marine has dis- 
armed this criticism by calling for urgent State-aid for a four- 
year programme, which includes the provision of £150 million 
for 46 passenger liners. It explains that although the United 
States has 45 pet cent of the world’s ocean-going ships, they are 
mainly emergency types and unsuitable for highly competitive 
commercial operation. What is sauce for the goose is undoubtedly 
sauce for the gander. Thus the American shipping problem 
remains ; its solution will call for exceptional measures on. the 
part of the Administration, and they will have inevitable reper- 
cussions on the maritime strength of other nations—unless, in- 
deed, it is possible to recognise the incompatibility of | full 
strategic safeguards with economic commonsense. 
. « + 


End of Utility Cloth Subsidy 
One of the few measures announced in the Budget speech 
last week to combat inflation by absorbing the public’s purchasing 
power was the abolition of the subsidies on utility cloth and foot- 
wear, The subsidies on cloth apply only to utility cotton and 
woo] apparel fabrics, for the subsidy on household textiles such 
as sheets and towels was removed last June and such goods as 
utility curtain cloth and upholstery cloth have never been subsi- 
dised. There are nearly 70 specifications for utility wool cloth and 
nearly 200 for utility cotton cloth, with a separate rate of subsidy 
for each one—an eloquent indication of the difficulties which beset 
the administrator who tries to achieve a balance between subsi- 
dising the consumer and meeting the reasonable demands of the 
producer for an increase in prices to cover his rising costs. 
It is estimated that when the subsidies are removed at the end 
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of this year and non-subsidised cloth begins to appear in any 
quantity in the shops some time in 1948, manufacturers’ prices 
will have been raised by 35 to 40 per cent. This is equivalent to 
an increase of, say, 4d. to 7d. a yard on the price of cotton cloth 
and about 7s. 6d. on a £5 worsted suit. For footwear, increases 
of the order of 3s, to 108. a pair are anticipated. 

Mr Dalton estimated in his April Budget that these subsidies 
would cost about £33 million. Their abolition, therefore, repre- 
sents only a small cut in the public’s purchasing power. But 
their removal is to be welcomed on other grounds beside those of 
financial policy. The growing importance of the export drive 
in recent months has made a subsidised utility scheme increasingly 
difficult to administer and has created a growing number of 
anomalies. Two of these are worth mention. In wool, the 
attempt to keep prices of utility tissues down necessitated control 
of the price and quality of woo] tops for the home market at a 
time when firms were actively discouraged from seeking more 
profitable business in the export market. Similarly in cotton, the 
higher margins obtained by converters by selling at face prices 
for export led to a complicated agreement with their yarn sup- 
pliers to share the higher profit since export opportunities for 
yarn spinners were limited by the needs of the home market. 

But though it may be true that the abolition of subsidies on 
cloth will simplify the price structure up to the manufacturing 
Stage, it also raises the whole problem of wholesale and retail 
margins. Higher manufacturers’ prices would mean higher retail 
margins where, as in most cases, these are calculated on a per- 
centage basis, There is no reason why the distributive 
trades should automatically reap the benefit of higher costs of 
production, although they may be able to argue that a reduced 
turnover of goods for the home market must increase the inci- 
dence of overhead costs. The distributors, however, will have a 
full opportunity of putting their case at their forthcoming dis- 
cussions on wholesale and retail margins with the Board of Trade. 


* * 


Misleading Profits Statements 


A business note in The Economist of November 8th under 
this heading discussed some recent cases in which companies’ 
preliminary profits statements had failed to give an adequate indi- 
cation of changes in various provisions which came to light only 
later in the full accounts. The note coupled with these cases the 
name of British Celanese, in a way which made it appear that last 
year the profits statement of that company had been misleading 
because it brought in undisclosed EPT credits. This statement 
is not accurate, and it does an injustice to the company which calls 
for correction. There was an occasion in 1944 when the com- 
pany’s statement fell well short of the ideal ; but the last statement 
could hardly be more complete or more helpful to shareholders 
in disclosing the trading position of the company, for it gives in 
detail, with comparative figures for the previous year, each source 


* 
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of income, provisions and amounts written off under five headij 
the tax charge, and credits from provisions made in previous years. 


a * ® 


Indian Jute Problems 

The partition of India was fully expected to raise delicate 
problems for the raw jute industry because, whereas about 80 
cent of the Indian crop is grown in Eastern Bengal—now Pakistan 
—about four-fifths is consumed in Calcutta, in the Dominion of 
India. The decision of the Pakistan Government to levy a 
on the export of raw jute across its land frontiers will undoubt 
vitiate the joint export policy which has been followed by both 
Dominions. It is, however, difficult to appraise the situation at 
present, and the jute industry is awaiting the reaction of the 
Indian Government. There has been for some time a duty on 
raw jute exported through Calcutta ; two-thirds of the revenye 
collected was distributed by the former Central Government to 
the jute growing provinces. Since August 15th, however, no such 
payments have been made, although the seaborne export duty 
continued to be levied... Evidently Pakistan is attempting to recoup 
its loss of revenue by collecting the duty at its frontier. 

The higher price which the Calcutta mills will have to pay for 
raw jute should not cause them any hardship at present, for the 
world demand for sacking material is acute. Australia urgently 
requires jute bags for its bumper wheat crop, Brazil for coffee, 
Argentina for grain, and West Africa for cocoa, while sack. 
ing is also needed for the southern hemisphere wool clips. There 
is no proper substitute for jute, and if sufficient bags are not 
forthcoming, transportation of these and other goods will be 
seriously hampered. 

If the Government of India decides to continue the seaborne 
export duty, overseas jute spinners—in particular Dundee—might 
be at a serious disadvantage. But such a move would in all 
probability encourage the use of Chittagong as an export port— 
where presumably no seaborne duty is levied—although it is not 
well equipped to handle large quantities. Moreover, the Pakistan 
Government is openly encouraging the erection of new jute spin- 
ning and weaving mills within its frontiers ; already six firms 
have registered in Eastern Bengal as jute mill companies, though 
shortage of machinery will no doubt hamper their development. 


. On the other hand, the Deminion of India is attempting to increase 


its jute acreage, but even if rapid expansion were possible, pro- 
duction would be unlikely to reach 1,000,000 tons a year, which 
is the approximate supply which the Calcutta mills require. 

The problem is delicate and it will require statesmanship to 
find a workable solution. But its implications reach far beyond 
the frontiers of the Indian’continent. In view of the present 
world food shortage, every effort will have to be made to cover 
current requirements of sacking material so that importi 
countries do not suffer dire hardship while crops lie wasting in 
southern hemisphere. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A tuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 
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Hollerith Electrical Punched Card 
equipment needs no relaxation. 
Day in, day out, its efficiency con- 
tributes to the complete accuracy 
of your accounting problems. 


It is a wise move to investigate the part 
which Hollerith can play in your Busi- 
ness. Write now for Booklets 2 and 6 
explaining just how Hollerith works. 


g 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD 


Victoria House + Southampton Row + London * W.C.1 (Phone: Holborn 7866) 





RPL/PoF 














‘SOUND IN WIND AND LIMB’ 


T™ attention of firms engaged in the manufacturing, 
distributive, or publishing worlds, is invited to this 
announcement made by one who, it will be seen, is possessed 
of reasonable confidence in himself. 


Though over sixty years of age | am sound in wind and 
limb recently having recovered from an illness of nine months’ 
duration which caused retirement from the Board of one of 
London’s leading firms of Advertising Practitioners. Pension 
conditions preclude me fram partnership or service with 
Advertising Practitioners, but with completely restored health 
I seek an outlet for my energy. 

I believe there are a number of well-established businesses 
where production costs could be lowered either by improved 
processes and layout or by improved conditions for workers 
resulting in increased output. 


Forty-five years’ experience of selling and distribution, cover- 
ing a wide range of products as well a8 many years’ practical 
Study of statistics and market research fit me, so it seems to 
me, for an administrative post carrying responsibility. 

Scope for initiative and indefatigability is of more import- 
ance than remuneration: An appointment where the monetary 
reward is based on proved results would be especially welcome. 


At the moment few firms are faced with the problem of 
finding markets though the sellers’ market rapidly approaches 
its demise. 


Unimpeachable evidence as to integrity and ability to pro- 
duce results will be made available to any forward looking 
teader of this advertisement who “communicates 

Leslie Harwood, 33 Thurloe Street, S.W.7. 
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The World’s most Versatile 


WRITING 
INSTRUMENT 







Biro is the perfect 
instrument for tak- 
ing shorthand notes. 








Biro is indispensable 
for writing out of doors. wht” 
It writes clearly on wet 7 
paper and never 
smudges 


Writes on a ball bearing with a 
smooth gliding action. Sufficient ink 
for months of use without refilling. 
A boon to left handed writers. 
Does not leak at any altitude. 


retait PRICE B4&/EO inciuding tax 
Place your order with local retailers 


A MILES-MARTIN PEN COMPANY 


PRODUCT 
§ 8°O 
Made in England 








I 


A FIRST CHOICE 


for the 


h 









Investor 


A 
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INVESTING in National Savings adds brightness 
to your future and strengthens the Nation’s resources. 
And now the transaction is made more simple by a new 
service offered by your Bank. Whether you want to make 
a block purchase of National Savings Certificates, or 
whether you wish to invest a regular monthly sum for as 
long as you like, you have only to sign a Banker’s Order 
form. The Bank will do the rest—without trouble to you, 
and without charge. In ten years’ time each 10s. Certificate 
will be worth 13s.—an increase equivalent to a taxable yield 
of £4.16.8%. To the surtax payer the Savings Certificate is 
even more profitable. You can now hold 1,000 units of the 
new issue, in addition to permitted existing holdings of 
Certificates of earlier issues. So call on your Bank Manager 
to-day. 


SAVE- The Bank Way 


Issued by The National Savings Committee 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 


PHILIP HILL. & PARTNERS LIMITED 


announce an issue by 


BEECHAM GROUP LIMITED 


1,500,000 4} per cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference 
Shares of £1 each at par 


Applications from Shareholders in Beecham Group Limited if made on the special pink forms provided will be given 
preferential consideration on allotment. 


The Subscription List will open and close on Wednesday, the 26th November, 1947. 


The Prospectus shows (inter alia) : 


(1) Beecham Group Limited was incorporated on 23rd January, 1928, under the name of Beechams Pills Limited 
and changed its name to Beecham Group Limited in 1945. As a result of a vigorous policy of expansion, it now controls 111 
Companies and overseas Branches. .The home turnover of the Group is now made up (approximately) as to Food Products, 
50 per cent., Cosmetics and Toilets, 17 per cent., Pharmaceuticals, 32 per cent. and Veterinary Products, etc., 1 per cent. 

(2). Particular attention has been paid to the Group’s export business, which has been expanded in nearly every part 
of the world under the management of Beecham Export Corporation Limited, a wholly owned subsidiary. In the last four 
years the profits earned from export and overseas trade (before taxation) have risen by over 50 per cent. to a new high level 
of £644,745 for the year ended 3lst March, 1947. This side of the business is being actively developed and for the first half 
of the current financial year there has again been an increase in turnover and profits compared with the same period in 1946, 


(3) The combined profits of the Company and its subsidiaries for the year ended 31st March, 1947, as shown by the 
Auditors’ Report, amounted, before U.K. taxation, to £2,241,916. After providing for estimated taxation on the present 
basis, including the Budget proposals as announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 12th November, 1947, the 
net profits amount to £713,780, which is equivalent to a gross amount, before U.K. income tax at 9/- in £, of £1,297,782. 


Of this sum the annual preferential dividend payable upon the 10 per cent. Cumulative Preferred Shares-of the Company 
absorbs the gross amount of £200,000, which leaves a balance of £1,097,782 before deducting the annual dividend on the 
300,000 5 per cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares, which are to be redeemed on the 3ist.March, 1948. 


(4) The gross amount required to pay the annual dividend on the 1,500,000 4} Per Cent. Redeemable Cumulative Pre- 
ference Shares to be offered is £67,500. 


(5) The proceeds of the present issue will be utilised as to £300,000 towards repayment on the 3lst March, 1948, 
of the 300,000 5 per cent, Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares, and as to the balance for the general purposes of 
the Company. 


Copies of the Prospectus, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, and forms of application 
are now obtainable from: 


Bankers : 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, New issue Department, Poultry, London, E.C.2, and Branches. 
COUTTS & CO., New Issue Department, 440, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Brokers : 
JOSEPH SEBAG & CO., 22, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London. 

Registered Office of the Company : 

55/56, Pall Mali, London, §.W.1, 
and from 


PHILIP HILL. & .PARTNERS LIMITED 


Kingsbury ‘House, ‘King ‘Street, St. James’s, enten, S.W.1 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
pao nna 


BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


PROGRESS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 
PROPOSED SHARE ISSUE 


MR W. M. FRAMES'S SURVEY 


The annual general meeting of the Bly- 
yooruitzicht Gold Mining Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 14th instant, in Johannes- 
burg. Mr W. M. Frames, chairman, presided. 


Moving the adoption’ of the report and 
accounts, the chairman said that despite inter- 
ruptions to its Operations occasioned by 
stnkes of Europeati miners, the ‘serious 
shortage of European employees and delays 
in delivery of machinery and plant, the com- 
pany had made good progress in equipping 
its mine and expanding the scale of opera- 
tions. 

Net profit for the year, had been 
£1,635,336. Dividends declared during the 
year had absorbed £1,010,625, provision, for 
taxation had been £562,768, provision for 
mineral lease consideration had accounted for 
£32,289, ana provision for outstanding lia- 
bilities in respect of silicosis compensat.on had 
amounted to £99] 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Expenditure charged to capital account 
during the year had totalled £996,011, prin- 
cipal amounts being in respect of the sinking 
of a circular ventilation shaft, the extension 
of reduction works and ore transport arrange- 
ments, the erection of further dwelling-houses 
and quarters for Europeans, and a compound 
and hospital accommodation for _ native 
employees 

The company had received formal noufica- 
tion during the year from the. Secretary for 
Mines that the Governor-General had ap- 
proved the leasing to the company of an area 
m extent of 213.7282 morgen, equal to ap- 
proximately 307 claims adjoining the northern 
boundary of the existing mining area. The 
terms on which this lease-was being granted 
provided that an, addtional area would. be 
mcorporated in and worked conjointly with 
the principal area, and that had involved an 
adjustment of the; formula governing the 
lease consideration payable to the state. The 
revised formula reflected a proportionate in- 
crease, taking into account the additional area 
leased—the increase being approximately 
1.8 per cent. 


TAXATION POSITION 


For the first time the company had in- 
curred liabilities in respect of mineral lease 
consideration and formula taxation. In the 
past, allowances in respect of capital ex- 
penditure had been more. than. suffieient to 
extinguish those liabilities. The company 
would derive an immediate benefit, both as 
regards the. mineral lease consideration and 
laxation, by reason of the concession made in 
relation to the redemption of post production 
Capital expenditure and the reduction in the 
formula tax equal.to.a remission, of 10 per 
gent., announced by the Minister of Finance 
m his Budget speech in February last and 
Subsequently enacted by Parliament. 

Post production ‘capital expenditure was 
now redeemed at a rate of 22} per cent, of 
the unredeemed balance at the end of each 
year. For a period, the increased redemption 
allowance would result in lower lease con- 
sideration and tax payments, but shareholders 
Would appreciate that the time would arrive 
when capital expenditure would to a c= 
extent be redeemed, and liabilities to lease 
consideration and tax would then be heavier. 


: SILICOSIS COMPENSATION # 

Fresh legislation had been enacted during 

last‘session of Parliament in regard to the 
compensation of ‘silicotigs by the gold-mining 
industry and other dust-producing industries. 
That ‘legislation, namely, the Silicosis Act 
No. 47 of 1946, consolidated previous miners’ 
phthisis Acts and provided for substantially 
increased awards to beneficiaries. The new 
Act had come into operation on August 1, 
1946, and at that date the present value of 
additional outstanding liabilities resulting 
therefrom had. been actuarially determined, to 
be £8,000,000. 

Those additional liabilities were recoverable 
from the profits of scheduled mines over a 
period of 20 years and eight months: from 
the: date on which the Act had: come: into 
force. As the proportion of those liabilities 
to be borne annually by each of the scheduled 
mines was ass¢ssed pro rata to taxable in- 
comes during the penultimate accounting 
period, the company, would not: incur~ any 
assessment for additional outstanding Labili- 
ties until:the financial year 1948-49. 


LARGER TONNAGE MILLED 


Ore mulled had totalled 356,000 tons, an 
increase of 156,400 tons compared with the 
figure for the preceding twelve months. That 
increase, though substantial in itself, had 
fallen short of what the company had hoped 
to achieve, principally due to late deliveries 
of essential equipment, a temporary break- 
down of the motor driving one of the hoists 
at No. 1 shaft, and the strikes of Européan 
miners in October and November last year 
and in February and March of the current 
year. 


The yield, at 16.989 dwt. per ton milled, 
represented an increase compared with the 
previous year of 3.247 dwt. per ton, accounted 
for by the fact that an increased portion of 
tonnage milled had been derived from stoping 
operations. 


DEVELOPMENT DETAILS 


Development during the year had totalled 
26,972 ft., of which 7,567 ft. had been ad- 
vanced at No. 2 shaft. Total footage had 
been 6,343 ft. less than that accomplished 
during the previous year. The decrease had 
been due partly. to the . interruption of 
development operations by the strikes already 
mentioned, but more. pafticularly to the 
necessity of maintaining a balance between 
production and development operations. in 
relation to labour and other available re- 
sources. Of the 7,567 ft. developed from 
No. 2 shaft, all but 234 ft. had been in 
country rock and constituted necessary work 
to prepare the No, 2 shaft area for normal 
reef development. Development sampled on 
the carbon leader had totalled 10,190 ft., all 
of which had been classed as payable, the 
average Value being 48.4 dwt. per ton over a 
reef width of 11 inches, equal to. 532 inch- 
dwt. Inch-dwt. sampling results had showed 
a decline from the average of 758 inch-dwt. 
ebtained in development in the previous year. 


Payable ere developed. had amounted to 
630,000 tons, valued at 9.9 dwt, per ton. That 
was 758,000 tons less than the tonnage de- 
veloped in the previous year and the esti- 
mated: value had been 4,2 dwt. per ton lower. 
The available ore reserye as re-estimated at 
June 30, 1947, had been 5,853,000 tons of an 
average value.of 14.2 dwt. over an assumed 
stoping width of 45 inches. The reserve thus 
showed an increase of 284,000 tons, the value 
being 06 dwt. per ton lower, 


NOS. 2 AND j SHAFTS 


Progress had been made with the equip- 
ment of No.2 shaft for production, Cross- 
cuts to the reef had been advanced on all the 
first five levels and excavation for the main 
and intermediate pumping stations was pro- 
ceeding. Since the end of the financial year 
the carbon leader had been intersected on 
the fourth and fifth levels, and driving east 
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and west had been,.commenced. On the 
fourth level over a distance of 195 ft. 
sampled, the - value -had been -513 
ee ent te eae over 8 
tagce of average value 
had’ been 431 inch-dwt. 
strengthened the belief that to the west 


during the past year. 

Satisfactory ‘progress had been made with 
the sinking of No. 3 circular shaft, which 
Was to serve as a ventilation upcast for the 
mine workings. A total of 1,717 ft. had-been 
sunk during the year, and by the end of June 
the shaft had reached a depth of ‘1,991 fr. 
below the collar. At the end of October 
sinking had progressed a further 644 fr. toa 
depth of 2,635 ft. It was“hoped that that 
shaft would be in commission by September, 
1948, when, with the’ increased ventilation 
and removal of delays for blasting ‘intervals 
at Nos. I and 2 shafts, the 80,000 tons per 
month objective should be attained. 


SURFACE PLANT. 


Construction work on the surface plant and 
equipment had made steady progress. Ex- 
tension of the reduction plant to a nominal 
capacity of 80,000 mill tons per month was 
well advanced. 

The deep borehole which had been stink 
at the site in the southern portion of Farm 
Blyvooruitzicht had been completed during 
the year and the sampling results obtained 
from the original and the two deflected inter- 
sections of the carbon leader at depths of 
8,983 ft. and 8,986 fr. had been published: 
An intersection had been obtained at a depth 
below the surface corresponding approxi- 
mately to the calculated position of the reef, 
which indicated that there was no major reef 
dislocation between the main shafts and the 
southern boundary. The average of two com- 
plete core recoveries—in the second defiec- 
tion there had been a floss of reef through 
grinding—had been 7.3 dwt. over a corrected 
width of 35 ins., or 256 inch-dwt, 


STRIKE OF EUROPEAN MINERS 


At the last emnual general meeting he had 
referred to the strike of European miners at 
the company’s property, which, starting ‘on 
October 22nd of last year, had been’ sull in 
progress at the date of the meeting. Settle- 
ment had been ultimately effected by the 
strikers voluntarily agreeing to the original 
proposal that the metters in dispute be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and the strike had ended 
with the return of the men to work on 
December 2nd. ‘The arbitrator subsequently 
issued an award: 

That there had been no sufficiently justi- 
fiable claim to°warrant the increased contract 
rates demanded by the men, and the increase 
sought should not be granted. The strike 
of European miners during February and 
March of the current year, which had affecte / 
most of the Witwatersrand mines, arose fron 
an internal dispute in the Mineworkers’ 
Union and had in no way involved the mite 
management. 


EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


Additional capital funds had been raised 
in 1945 for the purpose of attaining an output 
capacity of 40,000 tons milled per month, of 
sinking a ventilation shaft and of expanding 
production at the mine as rapidly as possible 
to a monthly. milling capacity of 80,000 tons, 
The. estimated cost of that had heen 
£2,491,655. Construction work on the pro- 
gramme had been pressed forward as rapidly 
o sponta a had ey but os $ - 

very of equipment and shortage o 
labour and of materials had considerably 
retarded progress of work, The major items 
of the programme wo however, be in- 
stalled by the end of 1947, with the important 
exception of an 8-ton winder ordered early 
in. 1945 for delivery in January, 1946, 

It was now hoped that that winder would 
be installed early in 1948 and that thereafter 
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there would be a steady increase in output 
until full capacity of , namely, 80,000 
tons a month, was reached in the last quarter 
of 1948. With the completion of that pro- 
gramme in sight the board had had under 
consideration. the question of a further ex- 
pansion of operations at the mine. Of the 
£2,623,688 raised in 1945, there had remained 
a balance of £626,277 on hand at June 30th 
last. After allowing for that sum it was 
estimated that a further amount of about 
£1,100,000 would be required to complete the 
present programme. 

That additional expenditure was due to 
unforeseen increases in the cost of items of 
equipment, to increased construction costs 
and to the inclusion of additional items subse- 
quently found necessary, particularly the pro- 
vision of houses for European employees. 
After full consideration, the company’s tech- 
nical advisers were of the opinion that it 
would be advisable to fix the next expansion 
target at a milling capacity of 120,000 tons a 
month, and they recommended that the 
necessary plant and equipment be ordered 
and steps taken to increase the output to that 
figure as soon as possible. 


PROPOSED WORKS 


In order to obtain that increase in the 
capacity of the mine and to maintain output 
at that higher level, it would be necessary 
not only to increase the capacity of the reduc- 
tion plant, bu: also to provide additional 
accommodation for European and nat.ve 
employees, and to increase various work- 
shops, as well as the winding capacity of the 
main shafts. In addition to those surface 
arrangements, it would be necessary to pro- 
ceed with the sinking of two underground 
vertical shafts from the sixth level, in the 
neighbourhood of Nos. 1 and 2 main shafts. 
It was proposed to sink those shafts to a 
sufficient depth to cnable them to haul the 
ore from the 22nd level. They would each 
be approximately 2,500 ft. deep to the bottom 
of the shaft. The vertical depth from the 
surface of No. 1 shaft to the main haulage 
on the 22nd level would be approximately 
7,225 ft. 

It was also proposed to equip five incline 
shafts, which would be sunk from the sixth 
level to the 14th level, with the necessary 
winding and other appliances: Those shafts 
would be used initially for rapid development 
of the reef and for hauling the ore from 
development and stoping operations until the 
underground vertical shafts came into full 
operatién. They would also form an impor- 
tant portion of the ventilation system of the 
mine. 


PROJECTED NEW ISSUES 


That programme would involve, according 
to the company’s technical advisers, an esti- 
mated expenditure of £3,724,000, which, 
when added to the amount still to be spent 
to complete the 80,000-ton programme, in- 
creased total capital requirements to a figure 
of approximately £4,800,000. ‘The directors 
had decided that it would be in the best 
interests of the company to finance that ex- 
penditure by the issue of shares to share- 
holders. The terms and conditions of the 
proposed issue were still under discussion, but 
it would be communicated to shareholders as 
soon as possible and an inary general 
meeting to consider and approve the scheme 
would We convened early in 1948. 

Recently, a number of inquiries had been 
received regarding the subdivision of shares 
into shares of lower denomination. The 
board felt that, as it would not be practicable 
to undertake that work in conjunction with 
the proposed issue of shares to shareholders, 
a decision in that matter should be deferred 
until the new issue had been completed. 

A report of the proceedings at the mecting 
would be published in the press and copies 
would be circulated to shareholders at the 
earliest convenient date. ' 

The reports and accounts were adopted. 


NOURSE MINES, LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


STRIKES AFFECT RESULTS 
MR W. M. FRAMES’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Nourse 
Mines, Limited, was held, in Johannesburg, 
on the 14th instant, Mr W. M. Frames, 
chairman, presided. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts the chairman said that the limited 
supply of labour had continued to restrict 
operations which had also been adversely 
affected by the strike of native employees 
during August, 1946, and by another strike 
of European miners during the early part 
of 1947. By cutting down the amount of 
development, however, it had been possible 
tO maintain mill tonnage at very much the 
same figure as that recorded during the pre- 
vious year. Net profit for the year had been 
£62,321. Capital expenditure had amounted 


to £12,960, provisions in respect of silicosis - 


outstanding liabilities had totalled £12,651 
and dividends declared during the year had 
absorbed £58,775. 


RISING COSTS 


In his address to shareholders last year he 
had emphasised the importance of maintain- 
ing a high rate of development in order to 
restore a normal balance between ore reserves 
and the rate ‘of milling. During the year, 
however, it had become necessary to curtail 
development in order to maintain production. 
Working costs had continued to rise, largely 
on account of the increasing prices of stores, 
higher cost of living allowances and increases 
in silicosis compensation. , 

The position had been aggravated further 
by the strikes of native and European em- 
ployees, with the result that the profit had 
been reduced to the small margin of 0.174 
pennyweight per ton milled. Had a certain 
proportion of the available labour not been 
diverted from development to stoping, that 
see margin would have been reduced still 
urther. Total development accomplished had 
been 21,078 ft., compared with 28,747 ft. 
during the previous year. 


RESULTS AT DFPTH 


Disclosures on the main reef leader in 
the deeper levels of the mine had continued 
to be good, and new blocks of ore which 
had been taken into the reserves were again 
above the average value for that reef. The 
south reef had been prospected in those deep 
levels by means of systematic drilling, and 
although results had been generally dis- 
appointing, a small payable zone had been 
indicated between the 50th and 5Slst levels. 
In the upper levels the exploration of pyritic 
quartzites by means of drilling had been 
continued, but the results had only confirmed 
the experience of reighbouring properties 
that values in that horizon were very erratic. 
Drilling was, however, being continued. 

Payable ore developed during the year had 
totalled 533,900 tons, averaging 5.5 dwt. per 
ton, which was a decrease of 174,500 tons 
and 0.2 dwt. in value compared with that 
developed during the previous year. 
decreases could be attributed partly to the 
smaller amount of reef development accom- 
plished, partly to the increased proportion of 
exploration on lower-grade reefs, namely, 
main reef and south reef, and partly to the 
increase in working costs, which had had an 
adverse effect on payability. 


ORE RESERVE 

The available ore reserve at June 30, 1947, 
had been estimated at 2,389,600 tons, averag- 
ing 4.9 dwt. per ton over a width of 46 ins. 
Compared. with the previous year there had 
been very litthe change. It was satisfactory to 
note, therefore, that in spite of the smaller 
amount of development accomplished the ore 
reserve position had more or less 
maintained. 
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Mining operations had now ceased on- the 
neighbouring Geldenhuis Deep property, ang 
there had therefore been an increase in) the 
amount of water to be handled. The 
pumping arrangements should be capable 
dealing with the larger volume of water even 
in the peak period, which usually occurred 
during January and February of each year. 

The sinking of the No. 3D incline 
had been resumed during February, } 
and by the end of the financial year the 
bottom of the shaft was nearing the 52nd 
level. Since then the shaft had been sunk 9 
further 104 ft., and at the end of October 
had reached a depth of 78 ft. below the 52nd 
level. That represented a vertical depth of 
about 7,017 ft. below the surface. : 


TAXATION CHANGES 


During the year certain changes had been 
made in gold-mining taxation with effect from 
January 1, 1947. There had been a down. 
ward adjustment of the tax formula, 
the result that, given the same ratio of 
to recovery, the 1947 rate of tax was equiva 
lent to 90 per cert. of that calculated under 
the 1946 formula. In addition, the capital 
redemption allowance had been increased and 
224 per cent. of the balance of all un 
redeemed capital expenditure at the end of 
each year was now allowed for purposes of 
amortisation. 

Fresh legislation had been enacted during 
the last session of Parliament in regard to 
the compensation of silicotics by the gold- 
mining industry and other dust-producing 
industries. That legislation, namely, the 
Silicosis Act No. 47 of 1946, consolidated 
previous miners’ phthisis Acts and provided 
for substantially increased awards to bene- 
ficiaries. The new Act had come into opera 
tion on August 1, 1946, and at that date the 
present value of additional outstanding lia 
bilities resulting therefrom had been actuari- 
ally determined to be £8,000,000. Those 
addtional liabilities were recoverable from the 
profits of scheduled mines over a period of 
20 years and eight months, and, as shown im 
the accounts, the company’s proportion for 
one year and eight months ending March 31, 
1948, had been £4,653. 

A revort of the proceedings at the meeting 
would apvear in the press and shareholders 
could obtain copies on application to the 
secretaries in Johannesburg or London. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 


CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF 
MINES AND ESTATE, 
LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


MR W. M. FRAMES ON LABOUR 
AND TAXATION 


The annual general meeting of Consoli- 
dated Main Reef Mines and Estate, Lia. 
was held in Johannesburg on the 1 
instant, a 

Mr W. M. Frames, the chairman, presided, 
and in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts said that underground oper 
tions had continued to be restricted by the 
shortage of labour, and had been 
affected by another strike of Europe 
miners during January, February and 
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visions in respect of silicosis outstanding Jlia- 
bilities had totalled £21,990, transfer to con- 
dends declared during the year had absorbed 
£249,520. 


DEVELOPMENT FIGURES 


Tonnage mined had been much the same 
as that achieved during the preceding year, 
in spite of the disruption of operations 
caused by the strike of miners during the 
third quarter of the fimancial year under 
review. The amount of development accom- 
plished had also been adversely affected by 
the strike, and although there had been an 
increase of 7,586 feet compared with the pre- 
vious year, the footage during the third 
quarter of the year had been only 16,915 feet, 
compared with an average of 24,427 feet 
during each of the other quarters. Payable 
ore developed had been estimated to amount 
to 1,101,000 tons, averaging 3.8 dwt. per 
ton, representing an increase of 334,900 tons 
and 0.1 dwt. in value compared with the pre- 
vious year. Exposures on the main reef 
leader had continued to be satisfactory in 
the upper levels, but very little ground re- 
mained to be explored in the north-western 
comer of the propery, which had been the 
main source of higher-grade ore. 


PAYABLE AREAS LOCATED 


Work on opening up the unexplored area 
in the north-eastern corner continued, and 
development had disclosed some payable 
areas. Further blocks of low-grade but pay- 
able ore had been opened up to the west of 
Bantjes Dyke, but the values in the main 
reef and main reef leader continued to be 
disappointing im the lower levels. 


posed in the north-western corner of the 
mine, and in the north-eastern corner results 
continued to be satisfactory. Development in 
the Bird Reef had again disclosed substantial 
tonnages of low-grade ore. During the year 
Number 6 shaft had been dewatered and re- 
ee. There had been a certain amount 
of development done on Kimberley Reef 
from that shaft, and a few payable blocks 
had been exposed. Those new blocks and 
some others which had been developed many 
years ago had now been included in ore 
reserves for the first time. 

Results so far had fully warranted the ex- 
penditure incurred, and development and 
shaft-sinking continued. Further prospecting 
of the Kimberley Reef had been carried out 
by sinking boreholes from the surface in the 
western area of the mine and near the 
eastern boundary. Results had been dis- 
appointing, except in the area between Num- 
ber 6 shaft and the eastern boundary, where 
two payable intersections had been made. 

Available ore reserve had been recalculated 
at June 30, 1947, to be 4,974,000 tons, aver- 
aging 3.7 dwt, per ton over a stoping width 
of 55.8 inches. Compared with the previous 
a decrease of 206,000 
tons, the width being lower by 0.9 inch, and 
the average value higher by 0.1 dwt. 


TAXATION CHANGES 

During the year certain changes had been 
e in gold-mining taxation with effect 
from January 1, 1947. There had been a 
wnward adjustment of the tax formula 
with the result that, given the same ratio of 
ht to recovery, the 1947 rate of tax was 
equivalent to 90 per cent. of that calculated 
under the 1946 formula. In addition, the 
capital redemption allowance had been in- 
creased and 224 per cent. of the balance of 
all unredeemed capital ex ture at the end 
of each year was now wed for purposes 

amortisation. ; 
Fresh legislation had been enacted during 
the last session of Parliament in regard to 
the compensation of silicotics by the gold 
mining industry and by other dust-produc- 
ing industries. That legislation, the Silicosis 
Act, Number 47, of 1946, consolidated pre- 
vious miners’ phthisis Acts and provided for 
substantially increased awards to bene- 
claries, e new Act had come into opera- 
tion on August 1, 1946, and at that date the 
Present value of additional outstanding lia- 


year that represent 


. In the | 
south reef appreciable tonnages had been ex- 


bilities resulting therefrom had been «ctu- 
arily determined to be £8,000,000. Those 
additional liabilities were recoverable from 
the profits of scheduled mines over a period 
of about 20 years, and the company’s propor- 

on for one year and eight months ending 
March 31, 1948, had been £10,090. 


THE LATE MR A. A. AURET 


Shareholders would join the board in 
recording the company’s deep sense of loss 
in the death in February last of Mr A. A. 
Auret, who had been associated with the 
direction of the company’s affairs since its 
inception in 1896—a period of over 50 years. 
_ A report of the proceedings at the meet- 
ing would be published in the press and 
shareholders could obtain copies from the 
secretaries in Johannesburg or London. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 


MODDERFONTEIN EAST, 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 





MR W. M. FRAMES’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Modder- 
fontein East, Limited, was held in Johannes- 
burg on the 11th instant, 


_ Mr. W. M. Frames, the chairman, pre- 
sided and in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts said that output of the 
mine had continued to be restricted by the 
limited supply of European and native labour 
and had been seriously curtailed during 
January, February and March, 1947, by 
another strike of European miners. 


Total ore milled had decreased by 
79,000 tons as compared with the figure for 
the previous year to 1;420,000 tons. Revenue 
had been lower by 8d. per ton milled and 
working costs had risen by one shilling per 
ton with the result that the working profit 
had been lower by £151,925 at £488,976. 
Provisions made in respect of silicosis out- 
standing liabilities had totalled £25,102, pro- 
vision for taxation had accounted for 
£175,162, provision for lease consideration 
had amounted to £53,469 and dividends 
declared during the year had absorbed 
£255,971. 


INCREASE IN DEVELOPMENT 


Development accomplished had _ totalled 
11,463 feet which was 704 feet more than that 
for the previous year. Payable ore developed, 
however, had decreased by 307,300 tons to 
485,000 tons, averaging 3.2 dwt. per ton. 
That might be attributed partly to a decrease 
in the quantity of payable ore developed by 
internal development and stoping operations 
and partly to a decrease in the percentage 
of payability disclosed in new areas, The 
lower percentage of payability had been 
mainly due to poor results obtained in ex- 
ploration of the north-eastern portion of the 
mine. Although 2,855 feet had been sampled 
in that area no payable tonnage had been 
disclosed. ‘Work in development ends im- 
mediately to the north of Number 5 shaft 
had now been suspended, but it was intended 
to carry out further exploration of the area 
by penetration in a south-easterly direction 
from existing workings situated in the most 
northerly corner of the property. 


AVAILABLE ORE RESERVE 
That programme would, however, entail 


a certain. amount of preliminary work in 
order to ensure adequate ventilation. It 
would therefore be some time before that 
work could be undertaken. The remainder 
of development during the year had been 
largely confined to the south-eastern corner 
of the mine where some small payable blocks 
of ore had been ‘disclosed. The available 
ore reserve had been estimated at June 30, 
1947, to be 5,216,000 tons averaging 3.4 dwt. 
per ton over a stoping width of 43.2 inches. 
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Compared with the estimate made a year 
previously the available ore reserve had been 
138,000 tons less, the average value and 
stoping width being lower by 0.1 dwt, and 
0.3 inch respectively. The rate of depletion 
of available reserve had been, however, con- 
siderably greater than that decrease would 
indicate, as 379,000 tons previously included 
under the heading of shaft and safety pillars 
had been transferred to available reserves, 


During the year certain changes had been 
made in: Gold. Mining taxation with effect . 
from January 1, 1947. There had been a 
downward adjustment of the tax formula 
with the result that, given the same ratio 
of profit to recovery, the 1947 rate of tax 
Was equivalent to ninety per cent, of that 
calculated under the 1946 formula. 


In addition, the capital redemption allow- 
ance had been increased and 224 per cent. 
of the balance of all unredeemed capital. ex- 
penditure at the end of each year was now 
allowed for the purpose of amortisation. 


SILICOSIS COMPENSATION 


Fresh legislation had been enacted during 
the last session of Parliament in regard to 
compensation of silicotics by the gold mining 
industry and other dust-producing industries. 
That legislation, the Silicosis Act Number 47 
of 1946, consolidated ‘previous miners’ 
phthisis acts and provided for substantially 
increased awards to beneficiaries. The new 
act had come into operation on August 1, 
1946, and at that date, the present value of 
additional outstanding liabilities resulting 
therefrom had been actuarially determined to 
be £8,000,000. 

Those additional liabilities were recover- 
able from the profits of scheduled mines over 
a period of about 20 years and the Company’s 
proportion for one year and eight months 
ending March 31, 1948, had been £19,451. 


A report of the. proceedings at the meeting 
would be published in the Press and share- 
holders could obtain copies on application 
to the Secretaries in Johannesburg or London. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE VICTORIA FALLS» AND 
TRANSVAAL POWER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 
MR ARTHUR E, HADLEY ON 
EXPROPRIATION 


The annual general meeting of The Vic- 
toria Falls and Transvaal Power Company, 
Limited was held at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, on the 18th instant, 
the chairman and managing director, Mr 
Arthur E. Hadley, C.B.E. presiding. 

The report and accounts for the year 
1946 were presented. The profit for the 
year amounted to £600,275 compared with 
£582,050. in the previous year. A further 
£150,000 had been added to reserve fund 
bringing the amount to £1,900,000. The 
sum carried forward was £423,940 compared 
with £351,790. 

A dividend of 194 per cent. had been paid 
for the. year on the ordinary stock and the 
full 10 per cent, on the participating 
preference stock. 

The units sold during the year constituted 
a record of upwards of 4,168 million. Ail 
the seven large power stations have operated 
at their full capacity after allowing for spare 
plant. Notifications of additional power re- 
quirements continue to be received indicating 
further expansion ahead. To meet future 
requirements important extensions are in’ 
hand or under consideration at two of the 
principal power stations, and a large exten- 
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sion to the transmission system is in hand. 
These are for the purpose of meeting general 


growth of load and the development of the 
gold mining industry in the Orange Free 
State. 


EXPROPRIATION TERMS 


The company was granted a licence in 
1910 after it had already been at work for 
some years. Under this lisence the Govern- 
ment retain the right to expropriate the 
undertaking in the Union at the end of the 
year 1950 after giving two years’ previous 
notice. The terms of expropriation are 
defined as the existing fair value at the time 
of expropriation of the assets employed in 
supplying power in the Union, and this 
value has to be agreed between the parties, 
or failing agreement, by arbitration under 
South African Law. 


Some years later, in 1922 the Government 
of the Union established a body called the 
Electricity Supply Commission, which was 
authorised to supply electricity throughout 
the Union, and to acquire existing under- 
takings subject to the terms of their licences, 
and thus the Commission became the pros- 
pective purchaser of the undertaking in the 
Union. 

Since that date the company has worked 
in close and friendly co-operation with the 
Commission, who under the terms of the Act 
which established it, have financed the addi- 
tional power stations required, and large ex- 
penditure for transmission in the extension 
of the company’s original licensed area, The 
close co-operation was shown by the action 
of the Commission in entrusting to the com- 
pany the engineering design and purchase of 
those assets and ceding to it all the obliga- 
tions for the supply to the additional area, 
together with the operation of the plant, 
which they financed. 


NEGOTIATIONS PROCEEDING 


With the report for 1945 he had men- 
tioned that at that time no authoritative 
communication had been received on the 
subject of expropriation, but later the South 
African Government issued a statement to 
the effect that at the proper time it would 
take into consideration the question of ex- 
propriation. This statement was duly noti- 
fied by the board in the Press, and confirmed 
their view that notice of intention to expro- 
priate would be given at the end of 1948. 


Since then the Commission had indicated 
to the company that it would like to take 
over the undertaking at an early date instead 
of waiting until the end of 1950. The com- 
pany had therefore started conversations with 
the Electricity Supply Commission with the 
object of arriving at an arrangement fair to 
both sides, and which the board would con- 
sider to be in the interests of the stock- 
holders. 


It would be a sine qua non of any arrange- 
ment come to with the Commission that the 
interests of the staff and employees of the 
company, both in Africa and London, were 
to be fully safeguarded. The Commission 
had authorised him to give the assurance 
that if and when it takes over the company’s 
undertaking it will ensure that all the staff 
and employees then in the service of the 
company who elect to transfer from its ser- 
vice to the Commission, will enjoy condi- 
tions of service, including pension rights, 
which will be in every respect at least as 
favourable as those they would have enjoyed 
had they remained in the service of the com- 
pany. 

_ The chairman concluded with an expres- 
sion of thanks to the staff and employees for 
their loyal and able services during a difficult 
and strenuous year. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the retiring directors, Dr. Desa Bae 
O.B.E., and Mr. R. E. Shott, and the 
auditors, Messrs. Cooper Brothers and Com- 
pany, were re-elected. 


BRITISH SUGAR 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


RECORD BEET HARVEST 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
the British Sugar Corporation, Limited, was 
held, on the 18th instant, in Lon Lt- 
Col. Sir Francis Humphrys, G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., K.B.E., C.LE., the chairman, 
presiding. ‘ 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the year to March 
31, 1947:— 

The cautiously optimistic forecast of the 
beet harvest for 1946-7 which I made last 
year was more than justified by the results, 
which proved to be a record in the corpora- 
tion’s history. The tonnage of beets brought 
to the factories reached the enormous total 
of 4,522,140 tons—nearly one million tons 
above the average-—and the sugar manu- 
factured, in terms of white sugar, amounted 
to 556,731 tons, sufficient to provide a 
weekly ration of 8 ozs. for a whole year to 
47,000,000 persons. 


A GRATIFYING RESULT 


For this gratifying result, which was 
achieved during the severest winter this 
country has experienced since our industry 
was started more than 20 years ago, We are 
indebted to the splendid team work shown 
by growers, hauliers, railwaymen and factory 
staffs, who toiled day and night in the snow 
and frost and succeeded in harvesting 99 
per cent. of the crop in a campaign which 
extended into March. 

The amount paid by the Corporation in 
cash to 47,000 growers exceeded £20,000,000, 
giving an average of £49. 10s. an acre on a 
total cropped acreage of 415,000, The 
average sugar content was slightly lower 
than that of last year, the decline being 
almost wholly due to the deterioration of 
beets delivered after the middle of January. 
The Excise Duty which accrued to the Ex- 
chequer was £8,935,000, which is £914,000 
more than last year. On the other hand, 
the deficiency payment received from the 
Exchequer was £2,749,780 against £3,972,226, 
and that would have been entirely eliminated 
had the corporation been permitted to take 
the Cuban price as at January 1, 1947, 
into account as the fair price for its sugar. 
An anomalous position has also arisen in 
respect of values placed upon the corpora- 
tion’s by-products, sugar-beet pulp and 
molasses, 

VALUE OF INDUSTRY 


Whatever may have been the position up 
to 1939, it would be misleadirig to suggest 
that in present circumstances the deficiency 
payment is a measure of cost to the tax- 


t pars of the home-grown sugar industry. 


ndeed, never has the value to the country 
of the home-grown sugar industry been 
greater than it is today. Our industry 
occupies a high place as a dollar saver, since 
the sugar produced at home last season 
would have cost us no less than 72,000,000 
dollars if it could have been bought at 
Cuban official prices. The Government’s 
long-term plans for the industry aim at an 
expansion of ‘the prewar acreage and an 
increase in factory capacity. 

The appointment by the corporation of an 
agricultural development officer has proved 
a step in the right direction and has en- 
co increased production of 
mechanical aids for reducing the agricultural 
labour demand at the peak periods of the 
year. 

The profit for the year was £267,850 and 
the board recommended a dividend of 45 
per cent. less tax. tgp Det S000 Ge 
season’s were about tons 
of pete satel a somewhat higher average 
si content than last year. 

report was adopted. 
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A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The fiftieth ordi general mecti 
The Financial News Limited was held Pm 
the Lith instant, in London. ae 

The Rt. Hon. Brendan Bracken, MP, the 
chairman, in the course of his speech said: 
During the year under review there haye 
been tew changes in the company’s balance 
sheet. Under the heading Investments, 
other holdings stand at £65,772, a reduction 
of £10,000 on the year before. This ge. 
duction represents the sale of our interest ip 
Moody's Economist Services Limited. 

The consolidated profit before taxation 
amounts to £122,924, an increase of £14,255, 
We have received a dividend at the rate of 20 
per cent. from our shareholding in The 
Financial Times, compared with one of 17} 
per cent. in the previous year. 

Consolidated earnings on the company’s 
ordinary share capital amount to some 96 
cent, In recommending a final dividend at 
the rate of 35 per cent. which together with 
the interim dividend of 25 per cent, makes 4 
total of 60 per cent. for the year, we are 
therefore proposing the distribution of less 
than two-thirds of our earnings. 

SUCCESS OF ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

Of the companies in which we are in- 
terestea, The amvesior’s Cnronicie has ex- 
perienced a most satisfactory year. The 
£conomust, of which we hold half the share 
capital, has aiso enjoyed a steady increase in 
circulation and its profits have expanded, 
Both these journals -were forced, in common 
with all other weekly periodicals, to suspend 
puokcauon tor two weeks in March owing 
to tne fuel crisis. This lamentable product 
of pianning will long be remembered. 

ine rinancial i wes continues to prosper, 
In July of this year it was compeiled 10 make 
a cut of one-eighth of its circuiauon, and 
since then, the circulation has had to be 
pegged. I must again apologise to the many 
who wish to buy ‘he £mancal 7 imes and 
who cannot obtain copies. We share ther 
grievances, for The Financial 1 1imes, despite 
itS austere contents, steadily grows iff 
popularity. We couid increase our circulation 
by more than one-third if newsprint were 
available. 

I dealt at some length last year with the 
investment which we have made with George 
Newnes and C. Arthur Pearson Limited and 
The Financial Times Limited, in the print- 
ing business of W. Speaight & Sons. Your 
board believe that this interest will advantage 
our publications and revenues. The pre 
vailing shortage of paper supplies, and the 
grow.ng difficulties of obtaining delivery of 
new printing plant and machinery are a great 
obstruction of our plans for development. 

Though all the newspaper businesses 
which we are interested are making very 
satisfactory profits, shareholders must. be 
mindful of the fact that our prosperity 8 
linked with the fortunes of British producers 
and waders. The seller’s market is dwindling. 
Kaleidoscopic governmental policies have 
greatly handicapped our industrialists and 
traders in export markets, and there is 20 
sign of any effective reduction of the controls 
that are stifling Britain’s recovery. oe 

Until enterprise is unchained Britain's 
economy will falter. The academic target 
setters and their countless controllers ia 
Whitehall can never restore prosperity 1 


our country. I have never shared the will. 


ingness of some company chairmen © 
prophesy. I confess I know not what ti 
roe holds in store ee a I beg y 
is that our news ve plen 

tented readers nd” sdvertizers. We nay 
large published and much larger unpublished. 
reserves. We are, therefore, well pr 
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total ordinary revenue was /£42,470,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of 438,378,000 
and issues to Sinking funds £310,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of £9,899, 891 
the surplus accrued since April Ist is 
£247,256 000 against a deficit of {509,944,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE, AND, EXPENDITURE 


sth asda atten 











Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
wanes (£ thousand) 
s i ; = yee 
Revenue mate, | = Apcil | Week | Week 
7-48). 9, to tended tended 
Pe \_ Nay...) Novy, j Noy, 
a we eT oe 
16 8 A Siege: D ise? Piowi lade. 
7 ORDINARY | ' i ie 
REVENUE | } 
Income Tax.. . 1086000) 481,595 443,915 > $6,830) 5,208 
Sur-tax . 80,000; 19,222 22,405 450 500 


Estate, etc., ita 155,000! © 90,219 102.449 3,600 2,750 


Stamps , $7,000 20,565 31)630) 400) 1,250 
— “Tete * 306.000 Page 25,070 1,450) . 500 


: i 16,352 163,909. 7,598 4,600 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 168 120 sae 5 


pe en pt ee te ne nen fmm 


Total Inland Rev. 1585000 850, aus 787,498 19,328 14,813 


Gerben i ssice as 742,460 375,455 498,215 12,872 17,717 
yet 668,540, 363,900, 362,200'- 6,200 6,800 
jenptpenathopatngn pomeeasttipanapen ereenpanaetnsenathereresmenenp th — 

Total Customs & 
eee. sn sc cas 1411000, 139,355, 680,415, 19,072, 24,517 


Motor Duties ..., 50,000 12, 545 ‘13, 053, 131) 142 
Surplus War Stores 95,000; 74,918) 126, 835. 100, 958 
Surplus Re ceipts) 


from Trading ..| 55,000 20,000, 30, 175 10, 000, 
Post Office (Net i i 

Receipts) ...... . + $380 4,330 1, 400) 1,750 
Wireless I icences, { 11, 000° 4,200 : 170)... Ga 
Crown Lands...../ 1 ,000) 610 Go “ss. 


Receipts from ’ 
Sundry Loans.., 21,000 21,082; 18,863 66 2 
Miscell. Receipts... 270,000) 23, 207) 188,724 885-289 


3449000/1751356 2055710 60, 982! 42,470 


Seie-Ba:ancine | ; i 
Post Office. .....: 144,230; 75,500, 84,050 1,600, 1,850 
Income Tax on | | 

E.P.T. Refunds: 49,000, 124,515, 14,676 1,312 327 


Total .........«. 3692230195157) 2154436) 55,894) 44,647 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
M thousand) 


Total Ord. Rev... 





nee nent | rama np ng 





Esti- | oclte 
April | Apeil 
Expenditure mate p 8 Week | Week 
aT ; to to ended | j ended 
| Nev. | “rt Nov, | Nov. 
ied | 16, 4-15, 
ake | 1946 oer | 1946 | 1987 
ORDINARY} { j i 
Exrenpirure | | i 
Int, & Man. of} } | ' 
Nat. Debt. ..../| 525,000) 307,962 318,776; 154) 283 
Payments to N.) i 
freland......4«} 23,000) 10,593) 13,110)... “on 
Issue to Nat, Land! i 
. | ape eee...) 90,000)... ... | = one 
Other Cons. Fund | | 
DOrvices .....4. | 8,000; 3,990 3,856 80) 95 
Total .. spit ata 556, 000 372, 546! 335, 742 26 378 


Supply Services 2635114 1879542 1462811) 43,400, 38,000 


3191114, 2251888, 1798553 43, 634, 38, 378 


SeLr-BALANcIne 


Post Office....... 144,230, 75,500) 84,030, 1,600 1,850 
Income Tax ' 


ELP.T, Kefunds 49,000 124 sas 14, 676 1,312 327 


Rakin ES ad 


MRP 338.3544 (2451905; 1897279} 46,546; 40,555 


After decreasing “Exchequer balances by 7151, 489 to 
£3,111,950 the other operations for the wee increased 


Total Ord. Exp... 





the gross National Debt by £89,585,604 to £26,635 million. 


NET RI I ( housed 
SEIT th aw oT ann & & 


NET — thousand) - 
P.O. and Telegraph . . haces 400 


E.P-T. Refunds. :.06 046.408 eI Bes AKA 399 
as Trade Guarantees. euler Hee « ebwnds 5 
Building Materials & Housing Act, 1945, Sec. 1 (1) _ 500 
Local puthosities Loans Act, 1945, Sec. 3 (1)...... _ 5,800 
> War Couiniission, ..... <.! $2,000 

ves 1946 and 1 , Post-war Credits.... 2,330 


SRC Terese Seperry sot 50 


oes be ee ELF | ___ remaining invested, ....- | 





GHA ano NOMOH 3NT_| 


Statistical 


Oita 3 5 


GOVERNMENT | RETURNS. “y 
For the week ended November’ 15°°1947, « 


¥ 


Pees asceaenwecuseersavereeseaeens ‘3,367 


Act, 1935, See: x30 (3% Local Loans. wa 


Total Net Savin seseeecs 3,780 { 83,720 
Pritérest on 423 | 16,941 
Tnterest accrued on $a’ 


ene eae nee na pein ngs 2s onmasncee 





* CHANGES. IN pEgT (f thousand) 


Net Recesrts Ner RerayMents 


* Nat, Sa Certs 1,300 reasury Bille .... 11,829 
27% Def, £ S.. 1,067 me Def, Bonds. . «ss *2,578 
Tax Reserve Ce rts 640. Other Debt -— _ 
Other Debt »— c Internal. ...¢3%.' 2 BB 

External ....., 2,477 p 
Ways & Means Ad- t 
vances -+° 22,535 
Treasury Deposits. ‘40,000 
68,019 14,4355 


* Including £2,053,000 paid off om maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 
4 Blow 


oe: teem 








Ways.and 

oh Meag® lrea- 
Advances sury| Totai 
j— Sioa cs )"De- | Float- 
Bank a i Debt 

i Ta Pubic ot v 

eudes Pp Depts. t 

i tand ' 





194) 

Aug...2.,.2180.0/ 2424.0 
‘ orzo. 0) 2488-2! 336- 
i 2180-0 | 2467-9) 336+ 

he % 2190-0 | 2428-5) 359- 

Sept. 6 | 2190-0 2466-4 | 369° 
» 3S| 2190-0) 2499-9) 357- 
», 20 | 2190-0 | 2533-0! 327- 
26 | 2190-0 | 2557-1) 322- 

Oct “4 | 2200-0 | 2534-8) 

» 11 | 2220-0| 2561- 7 3 
» 18 | 2250-0! 2584-7) S62. 
. 25122300 | 2561-5) 332 , 

Nov. 1 | 2240-0 | 2543-4| 354-8) L- 

é 8 | 2259: 0) 2539-3) 337-7 


w 18| 2250:0/ 2521-5! 346-7 | 13-> | 1292-5 645,-2 
‘ ’ 


TREASURY BILLS 


tf mittion) . 


194 | 
Nov. 16, 2050-0 | 2464-4) 405- we |) 2743-07 6665-1 
a |} 3S | 1400-5; 6356-4 

| TS | 1580-5) 6537-1 
2 | 4550-5) 6545-1 
| 425 | 8523-0), 6286-1 
| 4°75) 1503-0) 6334-8 
| 4°25 | 1296-5) 6347-7 
i © | 1299-0! 6357-6 
i 1292-5} 6361-9 
| 8 | 1267-0) 6385-4 
20-5 (1255-5) 6498-6 
O (1255-0) 6452-6 
| 1 2252+5}. 6376-6 
7 


nena 








——— toe 
| Amoum iene Cent. 
Date of Ast on ai Atlot Allotted 
Tender Appli dl nt i al 
louerea “lr ’ SS ae “a a Min. 
: Si Rate 
19%5 | | 2| i 
Nov. 15} 160-0 | 282-2 | 16u-U nw 1-69 45 


Aug a 170-0 | 235-6 | 170-0 10 





aA 68 

22 | 170+0 258-4 | 170-0 | WO 1-58 55 
“99 | 370-0 } 251-9} 170-0 | 10 3-18 cs) 
Sept. | 170-0 | 276-8 | 170-0 | 10 2-54 46 
, 42} 170-0 | 269-74 170-0 | 10 2-85 51 

‘ 19 | 170-0 | 2535°5 | 170-0 | 10 3-10 67 
” 26} 180-0 | 277-4 | 180-0] 20 2-66 21 
Oct. 3} 190-0 299-9 | 190-0} 30 1-39 49 
, 40} 160-0 | 291-3) 180-0] 10 3-36 47 
" JP] 1-0 | 268-9 | 170-0] 10 1-87 54 
"| 120-0 285-0 | 170-0 | 10 1-52 46 

” Bh} 170-0 | 289-3} 170-04}° 10 1-38 43 
Nov. 7) 170-0 | 285-4] 170-0 | 10 1-49 45 
: 14) 170-0 | 270-1 | 170-0 | Wu 1-85 | BS 


' 
| | 


On Noveraber 14th “applications tor bills to be paid on 
Menday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were 
arcepted as to about 53 per cent. of the amount applied 
for at £99 17s. 5d. and applications at bigher prices were 
oon ted in full. Applications for Saturday were accepted 
17s, 6d, aid above in full. £170 million (maximum) 

py ote Bills are being offered for Novernber 21st. For 
the week ended November 22nd the Banks will be asked 
for Treasury deposits to an amount of (25 million maximum. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
fs thous: andl) et se 
| Totals 


Week Ended Mar.3lto 


| Nov, 9, | T Nov. € = Nov, , 
1946 Bx et ft 1947 
























Receipts Reed. ed thee a ls 3,250 | 3,500 | 152,400 
Repayments ....... veése. ay | 2,350 | $8,550 
Net SavingS....ecscccees Dr 350 i 3,150; 43,850 
Defence Bonds 4 » 
Receipts. .77.%.% as Men Be 1,005 | 45,765 
Ragayments abou gss Sanne i 905.; 24,591 
Wtd satin 7 FREE. | 21,174 
.O, and Trustee Savi i 
Or es = 14,287 teesvene 
Receipts. i. Pedal. 385,559 





Repayments . 6.56 +000+ 
Net Savings. svoseveceass 


2,530 | 18,696 





| B99. | 2235 | 68,759 








“NOVEMBER 19, 1947 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 











£ 
Notes. ane | Cows. Debt... W, das, 100 
Tn Circln.... 1348,333,495 Other. Grows. 
InBasikg. | Securities 1438, 
partment... 102,116,338 Gant mn Secs... St 
Coin other 
‘thay Gon -. 11,933 
Amt. of Fid.—~— ~~... 
MOE acces 1450,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion = {at 
1728. 3d. 
ow. fine)... . 247,833 
1450,247,835 1450, 247, 833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
; £ 
Capital 4.444 * 553, 000 | Govt. Sees... stan dey on 
OAS 3,354,189 | Other Sees, : 
Public Deps.*. —-2,031:795| Discounts and 
Advances... 5,761,219 
Other Deps. ; Seoursiies.... 18 728 
Bankers... . - 908,978,056 | sccremanean 
Other Acets... 91,831,141 24,610,947 
400,809,197 Notes. ...<¢55 102,116,338 
Ul, 5 sesecee 1,762,987 
429,748,181 429,748,181 


uer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
Dividend Accounts. 


of ‘Neder Bat 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 














(% million) 
1946 1947 
vet | Nov.’ | Nev. | Now. | Now. 
i cd 4 | | 
Issue Dept, + } ' 
Notes in circulation... .. 11363:4)1365: 8'1360- S1M8-) 
Notes in banking depart- | 
MONG 58 ETE, | 369 86+ 4 90-0) 102-2 
Government debt and | i 
securities® .......5... 41399 are 1449- 31449-3 
Other securities......... | 0-8 O77) . 0-6 
Gold engeisveriscsiae fe ong a 0-2) 0-2 
ue 5, née os. | 173 ) 272/% 1728/3) 17: 
Banking Dept, : a | ee 
ts: i | j 
blie..... «+ | 109 15-0 13-7) 11-0 
Bankers’... 291-8! 288-7) 297-7) 309-0 
Others... : 546 96-5 94-5 91-8 
TORE Yas - Gob cdes 357-3) 398-2) 405-9) 411-8 
Becosities : i | 
sovernment.... see | 206-3 294-4) 304-1) 303-3 
Discounts, etc, ee PREG BF gD 
OE ice iwens vee | 17-6) 27-6 20-6) 19-4 
Total sess cieees .« | 339-3) 327-7) 332-0) 325-9 
3 | ) BB4 G18) 1058 
1% ae ee 
) 2a Tl. 22-6) 25a 





= Government debt is fi), ee capital £14,553,000, 
uciary issue Heng wm ,400 million to £1. 
million on December } ional” r mr 


GOLD AND SILVER 





The Bank af ’s Official Intying price for mop 
remained at. 172s. per fine ounce eae 
Spot cash were as follows :— 
Si.ver Geant 


1947 London ew York, Bombay | Bombay 
ounce 


per ounce per 100 per tola 

a. as 

Nov, 13.. 66 «610 33. 8. 
"aie 1% 4 | 10S 6 
lies it 8 106. 
ace rs {ek 
2 10 








lel lal a 







AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1947 
£87,034,037 






mae . 


NEW. ZEALAND 










Represented at over 240 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria ; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Sarmea. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


Queen Vi ers 
‘ aa teamaen, P. L. Porter, General Manager 


©. M. Samuel, Manager. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A course of five lectures entitled ‘Les origines économiques de la 
Révolution. francaise ’' will be given (in French) by Professor Ernest 
Labrousse (Professor in the Faculty of Letters, University of Paris) 
at 445 p.m. on December ist, 8rd, 4th, 5th and 8th at the London School 
of Eeonomics, New Theatre (East Wing), Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2. At the first lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor R. H. 
Tawney (Professor of Economic Histgry in the University of London). 

Admission free, without ticket. ! 

JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY- OF LONDON) 


Applications are invited for appointment to Lectureships and 
Assistant Lectureship in Economics. Salary scales £500-£ per 
annum and £400-£500 r annum respectively, with superannuation 
benefits and family allowances, Starting salary and date of taking 
up appointment by arrangement. Candidates are invited to give in 
their application the names of three referees and an indication of any 
special interests in the field of economics. 

Applications should be received not later than January 1, 1948, by 
the Secretary, London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2, from whom further information may be obtained, 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 


The British Institute of Management invites applications om paroene 
of outstanding ability, preferably with industrial experience and know- 
ledge of management practice and theory, for a limited number of 
executive posts in the fields of Intelligence and Research; Publications 
and Publicity; and Education. Salaries according to experience and 
qualifications.—Apply by letter only to the Director, 17, Hill Street, W.1, 


re 4 
ASHRIDGE," BERKHAMSTED, HERTS 


(Principal: GENERAL SIR BERNARD PAGET, G.C.B., D.5.O., M.C.) 

Ashridge is a residential College for education in citzenship and 
provides an open forum for discussion. 

Course 49.—Week-end December 12-December 15, 194/. Youth in the 
Modern World. 

Subjects: Educational Problems o. the Adolescent: Eric Farmer Esq., 
M.A.; Social Environment: Arthur Radford Esq., B.Sc.; Religious 
Education: The Rev. W. S. L. Fleming, M.A.; Youth Leadership: At 
what do we aim?: The Countess of Bidon. 

The Course assembles Friday evening and disperses early Monday 
morning. Inclusive fee: £3 3s. 

Application for enrolment should be made to the Bursar, Ashridge, 
Berkhamsted, Herts. Telephone: Little Gaddesden 3191. 


WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE 
CROWNDALBE ROAD, N.W.1 


Free Public Lecture Thursday, December lith, at 9 p.m. Mr, F. 
reer: M.P. (one of the Prosecutors). on “The Nuremberg 
rials.”’ 





5() CAREERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. A treasury of facts and essential 
e information for parents, 216 pages, cloth bound, 7/6d. net. . Obtain- 


able from all booksellers, or from Vawser and Wiles Ltd., 555, Lea Bridge 
Road, Leyton, E.10. 


A, (Oxon) Public Administration; Economics: Statistics. 18 
emonths’ accounting experience. Seeks opening in industry.—Box 


STATISTICAL ‘and all Computating work undertaken by. latest type 
Comptometer Calculating: Machine.—’Phone Welbeck 6151. 


QTENOGRAPHER. Own Machine, ‘Highest Refs. Hr., Day or Week 
(Cent. Ldn. only). Phone: PARK 4988 before 11.30 a.m. 





AN alternative to a London Office—Finders Special (V.1.P.) telephone- 


secretarial service. Operates day and night, and weekends.—Write 
Finders, 77, Dean Street, W.1, for details, or ring GERrard 9050. 


ALMON FISHING. ‘Splendid stretch. to let about two miles long 
on the Blackwater, near Fermoy, February to end of May. High 
and low water beats. House newly renovated adjacent.—Box 607 
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by Sr. Press, Ltp., St., 
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THE HONG 


ONG AND SHANGHAI 
5 TRANS 


CORPORATION 


in the Colony of Hongkong.) 


P 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. - . 20,000,009 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING  .- e S hee ~., &&: 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS- - - + - 
Head Office: HONGKONG, ¥ 
Ohiet Manager Tee Hosourasie A. Monss, CBB. = 
BRANCHES 
Amoy Catembo *Kobe Makden *Bourabaya 
Bangkok *Dairen Kowloon Nanking Sungei Patan 
Batavia ~w Kuala Belait New York Swatow 
Bombay maine Keala Lawmpur = Peiping Dawau 
Brune *Hamburz Kure Penang Teluk Anson 
Catcutta Haakow Labuan Kangoo (Perak) 
Cameron High- *Harbin London Saigon Tieatsin 
lands (Malaya lloilo Lyons Sandakan ‘Tokio 
Cantoa Ipoh Malacea San Franeisoo Tsingtao 
*Cheivo Jeaeltor Manita Shanghai * Yokohama 
Chungking dJobore Muar (Johore) Singapore 
* Branches not yet re-open od. 
London Office : 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHA! BANK (TRUSTER) LIMITED. 
v, Gracechureh Street, E.C.3, a company ineorporated in Hongland, and an affiliate 6 





The Bongkeng and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is prepared to act ad Executor and 
Trustee in approved cases. Trustee Companies, also affiliated to (he Corporation, are established 
in Hongkong and Singapore. 

Pull particwlars may be had on application. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
€46,300,000 
£97,000,000 
£181,000,000 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

{1946 Accounts) 





THE SOCIETY OF CIVIL SERVANTS invites applications for the 
full-time post of General mncretasy at a or within the range-of 
£1,100 x £50—£1,400. Commencing salary will be determined according to 
qualifications. } 

The appointment is subject to a period of probation appropriate to the 
experience and qualifications of the selected candidate and terminating 

not later than 3ist May, 1949. During the period of probation the 
selected candidate will serve under the present General Secretary and on 
the satisfactory completion of probation will become General ane 
' The post is permanent and pensionable, Applicants will be required 
| uadergo a medical examination. ; 
| The General Secretary is the principal salaried. officer of the S k 
{ which has a membership of about 23,000 In the middle and higher 
of the Service. He is responsible for the ccnduct of negotiations on the 
Society's behalf and for the supervision of the Society's office and ig a 
representative on the National Whitley Council. Negotiating ability 
essential; knowledge of the Civil Service and experience of staff ass0clas, 
tion work are very desirable, but applicants without such knowledge : 
experience will be 
exceptionally suitable. ; 
| Candidates should give particulars of age, sex, educational qualifieae 
| tions, present and previous employments, and experience of Civi! Se 
conditions and Whitley machinery. Applications, which should include 
namés and addresses of three persons te whom reference can be made, 
together with copies of any testimonials, should be addressed to the 
General Seéretary, 1, Sanctuary Buildings, Westminster, S.W.1, net 
later than 17th January, 1948. ? wt 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY (ORGANISING) required by the Society of 
Civil Servants, representing 23,000 members in middle and higher grades, 
Negotiating as well as organising ability essential, Knowledge of Civil 
Service and experience in staff association or Whitley work desirable 
but not indispensable. 

The Society may appoint at the same time another Assistant Secretary 
primarily for negotiations for which knowledge of the Service and 
experience of staff association work are more necessary. 

Salary scale for these posts according to qualifications and experieneé, 
but starting pay not less than £500 p.a., rising to not less than £750 pa, 
Appointments become. permanent and pensionable on satisfactory com- 
pletion of a year's probation. A medical examination will be necessary. 

Apply by_ 17th January, 1948, to the General Secretary, 1, Sanctuary 
Buildings. Westminster, S.W.1, stating «ge, qualifications, present and 
previous employment, the names and addresses of three references and 
enclosing any testimonials. 


F you require staff advertise in “WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT” 

Appointments Section. Published Ist and 8rd Fridays. Widely 

for forty-eight whoa by _trained women seeking posts. 25 words 
50 words 7/6; Women’s Employment, Terminal House, S,W.1, 


(RADUATE (Economics), Research experience, also experience ot 
Information and Advisory work. Accustomed to handling large. 
masses of material. Now seeks suitable appointment.—Box 605, 


\XPERIENCED shorthand-typist available for weekend and evening 

work.—Fulham 6150, gap 

QEFICERS (2) shortly becoming redundant, seek appointsnents Sam 
UN. re ws in Germany. Fully conversant with & r 

control, Laws and 58, and present economic situation in Ge 

also commercial experience and common setise, Contract appointmen! 

or custodianships considered. Fluent German.—Box . 

Postal | 


revs! B.Sc. ECO 


The London University BSc. Econ, Degree is « valuable qualification tor statistical, reseasd 
and weliare work in commiérce and industry, and for teaching or administrative posts 
Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all, without University residence, 
may 


Hall (est. 1894): moderate fees, payable by instalments, if desired. 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFOR 


considered if their other qualifications are 


lon 





ea 
dese’ 






> » W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist Newspaper, L’ 
R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, November 22, 1947. 


prepare for the three examinations at home under the experienced guidance of Wolly 
‘ 




























